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LETTER XIV. 
Sir Jauzs HAZZELDINE to | Mt, | 
MELMOTH. _ 


ES, Jack, I am able to travel 
now; for I am going for Derby 
to-morrow. I have a tale for 
your tale; a tale that will beat fifty ſuch 
as your's. But let me begin in order: 
eee B Lou 
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You mentioned ſeeing Nancy Spencer at 
the play: ſhe was come to town with the 
old Knight on an extraordinary occaſion, 


which you ſhall hear in its courſe. Laſt 


week I was trying (the ſeaſon being ſo 
ne) whether I could walk to the keeper's 


houſe, preparative to my journey to town, 
I ſaw a poſt-chaiſe and four ſtrike out 
of the London road acroſs the park. I 


ſtalked back as faſt as I could, ſuppoſing 


it to contain ſome one of our old com- 
panions: but I was greatly ſurpriſed to 
ſee a lady in deep mourning, her bonnet 
over her face, who deſired to ſpeak with 


me. I offered the lady (a fine, graceful 


woman!) my hand, but did not fee her 


face till we entered the parlour; when 


who ſhould preſent herſelf but — Iſabella! 


IT ſurveyed her round ai:d round What 


« occaſions this alteration? Are you in 


„ mourning for the loſs of Melmoth ? ”? 


% Hang Melmoth ! (ſaid the brazen-face) 
m) dreſs is to anſwer a much better 
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hs. he 
purpoſe: let us have tea, and Il! tell 


cc you. And ſhe began thus: You 
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may have heard that Sir Charles Bar- 
ham had a ſiſter who married the cler 
of a Spaniſh merchant, and thereby 
diſobliged her friends, who value them- 
felves (fooliſh diſtinction in a commer- 
cial country!) that not one of their 
family was ever contaminated with 
trade. Well, this lady (whoſe name 
by marriage became Del Rio) having 
in vain ſolicited reconciliation from her 
haughty family, ſhe not being of age, 
received of an honeſt Jew two thouſand 
(iaſtead of four) for her fortune, and 


embarked with her huſband for the 


Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where he acquired 
a prodigious fortune, His wife, and a 
ſon he had by her, died; and there was 
only a daughter left, called Suſannah 
after her mother; and this daughter is 
ſole heireſs to his vaſt poſſeſſions. She 


was ſent home with a lady of rank 


B 2 « who 


« who was returning to Europe, and was 


& placed under the care of an eminent 
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banker in Paris; her father thinking 
the ſeverity of the Spaniſh manners 
too great, and wiſhing the Spaniſh re- 
ſerve to be ſoftened by a polite French 
education. He did not chooſe England, 
leſt ſhe ſhould be perverted, or con- 
verted, or whatever he pleaſed to term 
jt. Well, the round of days and years 
went on—Mr. Del Rio choſe to end 
his days in Europe. He loved his 


wife, and wiſhed to ſee ſome of her 


family, although they had treated him 
with ſuch diſdain. This man (a much 


better Papiſt, than Sir Charles and his 


ſiſter Lady Coſway are Proteſtants) ſent 
his compliments to Sir Charles and the 
aforeſaid Lady, to acquaint them with 
his arrival in England. He was re- 
ceived with raptures— Oh! the power 
of riches! No wonder you and I, Sir 
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footing with me;—it hurt my pride) 


ſhould take all means to gain them.— 
No objections now againſt his religion; 
which was the principal one urged 
againſt Miſs Suſannah when ſhe: mar- 
ried him, Well, they met, and were 
brother and ſiſter, and ſo forth; and 
all went with great parade to viſit their 
niece at the convent where ſhe was 
placed. This young lady, by agree- 


ment of the fathers, was to be united 


to the young Marquis de R But 
good Mr. Del Rio paid the debt to 
nature a few weeks paſt, and left Sir 
Charles and an eminent Spaniſh mer- 
chant guardians to this young lady; 
and thoſe pious perſons determined-to 
circumvent this Marquis, and marry 
her to their own cub young Sir Mar- 


maduke Coſway, as ſoon as he can 


come from Eton ſchool, and be licked 
into form; and thereby to preſerve the 
vaſt fortune and title in their own 


Ba « * What - 
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« What opinion can you or I have 
5 of religion, when the profeſſors of it 
« (Lady Coſway is one) can diſobey its 
% dictates? I remember my mother told 
« me, when I was a good girl and read 
„ my Bible, that we ſhould be cunning 
« as.ſerpents and harmleſs as doves; and 
de that our converſation ſhould be meek. 
e and lowly, and, according to the cate- 
chiſm, we ſhould neither covet nor 
e defire other men's goods: but I believe 
& 1t is all a jeſt, or the firſt people in the 
nation, Biſhops and all, would not 
prefer worldly grandeur and riches to 
thoſe precepts. For inſtance; Sir 
% Charles Barham, although he could 
pretend to be angry with his ſiſter for 
marrying a profeſſed member of the 
church of Rome, yet at the ſame time 
« kept a miſtreſs, and broke his Lady's 
« heart; and by his fondneſs for Nancy 
© Spencer, although a good girl in her 
* way, did the ſame by his ſon, who, as 
you 
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cc you know, died a twelve-month ſince. 
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Now what can be thought of this con- 
duct? Would not the moſt abandoned 
of us all ſtart at the thought of rob- 
bing another man of his right on whom 
we had no claim, or the impiety of not 
fulfilling the will of the dead, had not 
thoſe goſpel profeſſors taught us the 
way? 


* But as, without faith, I act only (as 
Square ſays) according to the rule of 


right, I think it more meritorious to 


bettow Miſs Del Rio on you, than on 
Marmaduke Coſway, as he can by no 


means deſerve her. He is a mere 


* prince of coxcombs. | You have gene- 
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roſity in your nature, and will allow 
her in conjunction with yourſelf to 


ſpend her money. But fign, and ſeal 
<<; too, what you will beſtow on me and 


Nancy, who ſent for me poſt on the 


occaſion, and your . buſineſs ſhall be 


S done.“ 


x B4 1 promiſed 
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1 promiſed her, and bound myſelf with 
the ſtrongeſt aſſeverations; for you know 
cannot ſucceed without their (Nancy 
and Bell's) help: nay, I gave her a bond, 
as I had ſtamps in the houſe, which my 


worſhip's clerk filled up, and will be 


executed in proper time.— Sir Charles, at 


the time you ſaw Nancy at the play, 


came to town to receive his niece. Lady 


Coſway was gone to Paris to conduct her 


to Dover, from whence ſhe was to proceed 
5 Derbymire. (But Nancy was to have 


a taſte of the town by the way, and re- 


turn incag.) 


Now the ſcheme concerted between 
Nancy and Iſabella is this: — Iſabella has 
already taken a houſe in Derby, paſſing 
for a widaw with one child, (a beautiful 
female one ſhe has) her name Conway z 
did not chooſe to reſide in or near the 
metropolis, as it reminded her of her 
deceaſed huſband ;— has already conſulted 
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Sir Charles about purchaſing a little eſtate 
in the neighbourhood. - She was intro- 
duced as a lady of character, and a tole- 
rable fortune, by Sir Thomas Webley. 
Lord Belgrave, who was on a vilit to the 
Duke of D——, and who had formerly 
ſeen her in Italy in an advantageous light, 
again ſaw her at church, and bowed to 
her; and converſed with her for ſome 
time as they came out of church. This 
raiſed her in the opinion of the neigh- 
bouring gentry. But the beſt joke of all 
is, that whenever Mrs. Conway chooſes 
to conſult Sir Charles on any buſineſs at 
A Park, Nancy is obliged to quit 
the apartments to make way for this 
paragon of virtue. You cannot think 
how artfully thoſe jades conduct this. 
matter; they are perfect Machiavels.— 
She ſet out the next day on her return; 
and I purpoſe going to morrow. You. 
mult meet me at N Bring your 


truſty Swils with you, as I muſt borrow 
| B 3 him 


10 
him for ſome weeks. Tom I can truſt; 
but I ought to have another, conſidering 
the buſineſs I am upon. Will one of 
your fellows do? if not, borrow Afſh- 
ford's Ned, clothe him and bring him 
and then there will be three—a tolerable 
retinue for a travelling Baronet. Re- 
member, I was very intimate with the 
late Captain Coſway, and am a kind of 
* truſtee for the widow and child. Do not 
fail meeting me at N „as you value 
the favour or reſentment of 


* 


James HAZZZELIDIXE. 


LETTER 


(2) 
LETTER XLVI. 
From the Same to the Same: 


HAVE fucceeded beyond my moſt 
ſanguine wiſhes. I was received at 
Derby by that Epheſtan Matron, Mrs. 
Conway, with much joy But no Nancy; 
ſhe muſt not appear in ſuch company. 
She went thro” the town in Sir Charles's 
chariot: I aſked, before a Lady of the 
town (a morning viſitant) and the ſer- 
vant who was attending with chocolate; 
what pretty lady that was? I was an- 
ſwered, with much diſdain, A kept 
« woman of Sir Charles Barham's;*— 
and then the outrageouſly virtuous Mrs. 
Conway wondered how ſuch creatures 
dared to appear in public. Ia ſhort, no 
one can top the part better. I ought'firſt 
to premiſe, on Sir Thomas Webley's- ac- 

B. 6 | count, 
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count, Lady Coſway (whoſe ſeat is three 
miles diſtant from the town) made a viſit 
to Mrs. Conway, and invited her to a 
private ball at her houſe. They curt'ſey 
at church, join the ſame ſet at the card 
aſſembly, and have a moſt faſhionable in- 
timacy. I muſt own, I was afraid that 
Lord Belgrave would have been preſent 
at the monthly aſſembly; but his viſit 
was only en paſſant. I was. introduced. 
by one of the Members of the county, 
and complimented with opening the ball, 
which I did with Lady Coſway: her 
Ladyſhip declining a ſecond minuet, I 
took out her niece, a mild, modeſt-look-. 
ing young lady, rather too much of a. 
brunette (owing to. the climate in. which. 
ſhe was born) to be deemed handſome in 
England; but, taking her all together, 
the 13 very agreeable. It is lucky for me 
chat I can ſpeak Spaniſh ſo fluently, (that 
benefit I received from my couſin Waller) 
as Lady Coſway is ſo very watchful over, 

her, 
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her, and ſpeaking ſo univerſal a language 
as French would be nearly the ſame ag 
ſpeaking Engliſh to her. I went down 
two country-dances with her; but, fear- 
ful of making too free with my leg, and 
Miſs Del Rio, (who, as it may be ſup- 
poſed, was no adept in Engliſh country- 
dances) we ſat down, Lady Coſway with 
us! I took great pains. to remember 
(having long neglected geography) the 
fituation of the city where ſhe was born.. 
You cannot think how delighted ſhe was 
ſhe had met with one that could ſpeak. 
her native language, and deſcribe her 
country. In all this diſcourſe J did not 
make one compliment to her perſon: no, 
1 muſt inſinuate myſelf by degrees. I 
praiſed Lady Coſway for taking her under 
her care; as it would be a dreadful thing, 
E ſaid, for ſuch a young lady to be left in 
this dangerous world without a female 
relation to guide her ſteps. I then hinted. 
that Sir Charles had put it out of his. 


power 
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power to receive her. She ſeemed- quite 
pleaſed, and launched out on her brother's 
imprudence. In ſhort, I ſo conducted 
myſelf, that I dare ſay I ſhall be a fa- 
vourite with the old lady - wiſh I may 
with the young one. I ſhall certainly 

gain my point, could I make myſelf 
maſter of her heart; her perſon would 
follow of courſe; and away we would 
take a jaunt to the land of matrimony. 
Every thing has concurred to favour my 
deſign the ſeaſon of the year; that moſt 
of the people of faſhion are in town; no 
ſmart officers to attract the eye (as is 
generally the caſe in a country town) 
J being conſequently (without vanity) the 
clevereſt fellow here at preſent, and the 
firſt who has converſed much with her, 
as ſhe ſpeaks ſuch very imperfe& Engliſh ; 
then appearing as a truſtee- to a widow 
and an orphan—all theſe things make me 
a reſpectable character. Mrs. Conway 
gave them an invitation to a little con- 

| Cert: 
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cert at her houſe, to be conducted by 

the aforeſaid Mr. C „Member for 
the county, myſelf, the widow, and a 
young lady of the town. You know I 
play well on the violoncello: Mrs. Con- 
way (no more plain Iſabella) was admi- 
rable on the harpſichord: Mr. M—— 
played the violin; and the young lady 
and Mrs. Conway ſung by turns. Our. 

gueſts were highly delighted. We are 
to ſpend this day at Coſway Hall. Her 
Ladyſhip begs, as I ſpeak. Spaniſh ſo 
well, I would endeavour to teach Miſs 
Del Rio Engliſh, as I can explain the 
meaning of the words better to her than 
one who does not underſtand her native 
language — an agreeable taſk to me, 1 
will endeavour. to teach her another leſſon 
- —Eloifa and Abelard—Hey! Jack—A 
fine ſtory for a novel this will be—love 
elopements all the ingredients requiſite.— 
I am preparing for my viſit to Coſway 
Hall. The chariot is to be ſent for Mrs. 
| Conway, 
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ſo prudent, ſhe never leaves her child to 
the care of ſervants. I go in my chaiſe, 
with all my attendants, in honour to the 
ladies: Tom and Ned carry their French- 
horns. ' We had a note from Nancy, 
brought by Tom, who is making love to- 
the houſe-maid at A Park: She ſays, 
things go on as we could wiſh; that both 
the widow and myſelf are great favourites: 
with all parties. The old Knight tells 
her every thing, and laments that ſhe 
cannot be preſent at any amuſements ;. 
but ſays: he will make her amends: he 


has given her a fifty-pound bank-note by 


way of douceur; and Nancy comforts 
herſelf with the thought that, if we ſuc- 
ceed, ſhe ſhall ſoon be independent of 
them all. She ſays, ſhe is ready to burſt 
to ſee the airs which Bell gives herſelf at 
church, and what an humble diſtance ſhe 
(Nancy) is obliged to keep: nay, for that 
matter, it is as much as Tom can do to 

N 


Conway and Miſs; for Mrs. conway is 


C #1 


| keep his countenance. But I have pro- 
miſed them a, handſome preſent, and a 
place each in ſome of the public offices, 
if they are diligent and faithful. Do you 
hold yourſelf in readineſs, leſt we ſhould 
be ſurpriſed. Scrape together all the mo- 
ney you can, no matter on what terms: 
if we ſucceed, we can well afford to pay 
any premium or intereſt that is required; 
if we do not, why, they who advance 
muſt loſe their money, that is all; we 
ſhall be the worſt off. You muſt not, 
I think, let Lady Charles into the ſecret; 
two women are enough in all conſcience. 
—— But the chariot is come, and I muſt 
go down to hand this flower of widow- 
hood into it, with her darling child. 
Oh! Jack, what a farce! What a buſtle 
does an equipage and half a dozen ſer- 
vants make in a country town! What a 
crowd is gathered to ſee the qualizy' as 
they te term the widow and 


Your humble ſervant, 


J. HAZZELDINE, 
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DETTER XIVI: 


Lady Lucy TzmeLE to Mrs. MELMOTH. 


OU will wonder, my deareſt Har- 

riet, at hearing from me ſo ſoon 
again: but Mr. Pleſhoft is going off with 
a ſecret commiſſion—reaſons of ſtate un- 
known to us females—he undertakes to 
bring this to you. I told him, by way of 
reward, he ſhould ſee the lovelieſt Engliſh 
woman that ever graced our unſettled 
Climate, But allow me, my deareſt crea- 
ture, to expreſs my concern on your. de- 
jection of ſpirits ; let me beſeech you not 
to give way to it. Lord Eaſtmain, I 
truſt, will ſoon -be with you; and he will 
ſee juſtice done you, I make no doubt, 
both as to what concerns your perſon. and 
fortune: and many happy days may you 
yet ſee, and much good may you ſtill 
Tue | do, 


( 19 ) 
do, if you will not give way to grief. 
Lord Mulceſter's laſt letter almoſt broke 
my heart. Why do you not ſpeak out? 
why do you not complain? I ſhould 
then have hopes of you. But this ſilent 
ſorrow Oh | how I execrate Melmoth 
and that prepoſterous. wretch my ſiſter-in- 
law! I wiſh Melmoth had been fettered 
to her, or any one, ſo ſhe had not come 
into our family with her riches. I fore- 
ſaw the event, you know. My father 
and mother are almoſt beſides themſelves z 
they have written to her aunt, Lady 
Harman, (whom, by the way, I like no 
better than I do her niece) and Charles: - 
I have alſo written in very ſevere terms. 
Poor Lord Belgrave, amiable, worthy 
youth! I wiſh he would take a trip to 
the continent; for I am afraid (all in- 
nocent as you are) of that vile tongue of 
Anne Temple — Need I ſay more to one 


of your penetration and delicacy ? 
oF 


Hler 
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Her Ladyſhip kindly offered, if my 
preſence could be of any ſervice to, you, 

that, as ſoon as the communication is 
open, I ſhould come to you: if you 
deſire it, my love, and I can be of real 
uſe, I will, though I do not care to truſt 
myſelf near Lord B. I am afraid of my 
treacherous heart; and ſince your dæmon's 
behaviour, I am more afraid of him than 
ever. Lady S began a correſpond- 
ence with me — a good woman ſhe is — 
but it is all in behalf of her brother. 
I find myſelf too much inclined to take 
his part But not one word or hint of 
this: I will hardly give myſelf leave to 
think ſo ſometimes — But again my heart 
recoils at a libertine. Melmoth is even 
more inſenſible than a ſavage; for turn 
my Harriet on ſhore amidſt the Hotten- 
tots at the Cape of Good Hope, I think 
they would adore her virtues, and be 
tamed by her example. I could almoſt 
wiſh (do not be angry with me, Harriet) 
ſince 
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fince Mr. Villars was to die ſo ſoon, that 
it had happened a year and a half ago, 


and then this horrid marriage had been 
prevented. 


But I will here drop the ſubject, and 
inform you I have got a lover in this 
part of the globe; a man of great con- 
ſequence, I'll aſſure you; a Lord with a 
monſtrous hard name. But the beſt of 
all is, I have half a dozen rivals. Oh! 
how they {well and pout for vexation, 
that an Engliſh woman ſhould ſteal away 
their. dearee's heart! How I do plague 
them ſometimes, when I want to drive 
my dear native England, and my dearer 
Harriet, out of my mind! 


I have been meditating on one of Ro- 
chefoucault's maxims. He ſays, ** In the 
% adverſity of our beſt friends we find 
« ſomething to give ourſelves pleaſure,” 
I muſt ſay, with the Dean, 


As 


1 


s As Rochefoucault his maxi ms drew 
* From nature, I believe them true.“ 


I am afraid that I ſometimes verify it; 
for, ſince the account George has given 
of Mr. Melmoth's behaviour, my father 
and mother have forborne even to try to 
influence me in any one's favour, or I do 
not doubt but this northern nobleman 
would have been as ſtrongly recommended 
as Lord B. was. But mum is the word 
now; honour and riches no longer a ſub- 
ject with us. — But Mr. Pleſhoff is wait- 
ing. I write to Lady S and Lord 
Mulceſter by this conveyance; and believe 
me, my deareſt, my beſt-beloved, in all 
change of times or climates, 


Your unalterably affectionate 


Lucy TEMPLE. 


Lord Mulceſter's laſt packet is juſt now 
brought. I rejoice at his telling me that 
| he 
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he has hopes of Mr. Melmoth's refor- 
mation: if George hopes, there muſt be 
grounds. Dearly ſhall I love him for 
his goodneſs to my Harriet. Adieu, my 
dear! I am delighted with the word Hope. 


* — 1 
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LETTER XLVIII. 
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Sir. James HazZELDINE to Mr, 
MEzLMOTH. 


HINGS are in great forwardneſs, 
Jack! The booby ſon is here, and 

has got himſelf into a ſcrape with an 
officer of marines, who is on a viſit in 
the neighbourhood. They happened to 
i join company on a ſhooting party, and 
afterwards, at the tavern in the village, 

7 entered into a diſcourſe on politics; and 
: our hopeful heir, alike ignorant and im- 
: : pudent, 
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pudent, was very impertinent. The young 
officer made him a morning viſit, not 
chooſing to truſt a challenge by a ſervant, 
and invited him to meet him the next 
day in a wood near the houſe. Poor 
Coſway, frightened out of his ſhallow | 
ſenſes, told his mother: ſhe applied to 
me, and propoſed going to Sir Charles, 
and binding them over, I told her that 
would make too much noiſe, and I would 
undertake to ſettle the affair, or take 
up the challenge myſelf. She ſincerely 
thanked me, and bleſſed me. (So, you 
ſee, it would be no matter if I was ſhot 
through the head, if maſter was ſafe.) 
So I waited on this martial man; a young 
lad of mettle indeed! I told him, Sir 
Marmaduke was not much ſkilled in the 
weapons of offence. * I believe ſo, (ſaid 
© he) but he ſhould not affront a gen- 
* tleman without being able to give a 
« gentleman-like ſatisfaQtion.” And he 
violently ſwore to it, if he did not meet 

him, 
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him, he would cane him in the face of 
the whole town. With much perſuaſion, 
and promiſe of ſafety, I prevailed on 
mamma to permit her darling, under my 
protection, to go to the wood. Accord- 
ingly we went; and a woeful figure the 
Baronet made, his face as pale as a cam- 
brick handkerchief. The ſon of Mars 
was punctual to his time. Piſtols were 
produced: I interfered, and begged, if 


poſſible, the matter might be compro- 


miſed. He aſked me, what ſort of ſatis- 


faction I, as a gentleman, thought he de- 


ſerved? I was obliged to own I thought 
Sir Marmaduke ought to beg his pardon. 
This was complied with ; the piſtols fired 
in the air; they ſhook hands; and back 
we went to Coſway Hall to dinner, all in 
high good-humour. The Lieutenant is 
treated with great reſpect, and J am per- 
fectly adored. The booby Baronet will 
not ſtir without me; and I have obtained 


the following piece of intelligence, that, 
Vol. II. C ' you 
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you will own, equals Pitt's diamond: 


for I am in all his ſecrets. But I will give 
it you in his own words — © Sir James, 


. 
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(ſaid he) do you know our folks want 
me to marry this Spaniſh couſin of 
mine? but I do not like her, for more 
reaſons than one. She is a Papiſh, you 
know; and beſides, to tell you the 
truth, I am engaged to Miſs Polly 
Harris of D ; a girl a thouſand 
times prettier than Miſs Del Rio. And 
what ſignifies money? as Mrs. Harris. 
ſays; it will not make people happy. 
The young Duke of B-— is very 
fond of Polly, and I believe would 
have her; but ſhe prefers me to him, 
and her mother ſays there is not a Duke 
in England ſhall make her daughter 
break her word. She ſays, at preſent 
we are both too young, and ſhe hopes 
my mother in time will conſent to it; 
for, if I were a Duke, ſhe would not 
be married to me without my mother's 

_ ©& conſent; 


N | 
& conſent; but that Miſs Polly and 1 


* ſhall not mind when I am of age. 


«© Now I want to go to ſee her; but 
«© I owe ſo much money at DB, that 
* I do not know how I ſhall ſhew my 
4 face there, unleſs you will advance me 
ce a little ready caſh.” Without heſitation 
I gave him a thirty-pound note, and an 
order on you to make it a hundred. You 
muſt treat him magnificently; take him 
to Charles Temple's, where there is always 
a brilliant circle, to the Pantheon, and 
places of public diverſion; and be ſure, 
wherever you go, to ſet me in a reſpect- 
able light. Now I ſuppoſe you will con- 
jecture, as I do, that this Mrs. Harris 
(Polly's mother) is an artful woman, who 
has ſuperadded an uncommon knowledge 
of the world, and that particular kind of 


| keen obſervation, which is ſo peculiar to 


thoſe who in this great city are obliged to 
ſupport a genteel appearance on a ſmall 
income, As far as I can underſtand from 
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the young man's ſimple account, though 
he ſuſpects it not, this is the caſe. Her 
huſband was formerly ſomething belong- 
ing to the Treaſury; and ſhe lives now 
on a ſmall annuity, with two daughters, 


— 


ſhewy girls, dreſſed out on purpoſe to 
attract the Eton boys. Something may 
be made of this. He was in great per- 
plexity to know which way he ſhould 
form an excuſe to get away. I aſked him 
who was his moſt intimate acquaintance 
at ſchool? He named ſeveral, but the 
Honourable Mr. T was the chief. 
I wrote a letter for the Honourable Mr. 
1 — (Was it not very kind in me to 
ſave him the trouble? He had ſhewn me 
one of his letters, which I kept by miſ- 
take) to invite him to town. It came by 
the poſt — No deception could appear in 
that, you know. The Lady mother is 
pleaſed at the honour done him; and he 
ſets out on Wedneſday. Something, 
as I ſaid before, muſt be done with 


Mrs. 


1 


Mrs. Harris. Do you take a morning 
ride, and ſound her at a diſtance. Get 
off the letter as well as you can, as you 
may be aſſured T-— will ſtare when 
informed of it. You may tell them ſuch 
things are often done, and very likely a 
lady may be at the bottom of it; and, 
as he will be pleaſed with the effects, 


he will not inquire much into the truth 
of it. 


Jam happy to think Miſs Del Rio 
approves. of my behaviour in the duel 
affair. She thanked: me in very polite 
terms for the part I took in it, as her 
couſin was ſo young a man. She laid a 
ſtrong emphaſis on the word couſin; as 
much as to ſay, I am concerned only as 
a couſin, I realiy begin to ſee in her a 
growing eſteem for me. Were ſhe a 
flighty girl, I, or any one eſſe, might 
have a chance; but thoſe grave, ſenti- 
mental ones fixing, fix, and then con- 
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« fide till death.” Of this I am fure, 
ſhe cannot like the Baronet, their man- 
ners are ſo widely different. You ſee, I 
| have a fair field open before me. Once 
more I charge you, remember to humour 
this capricious boy, and dazzle his ſmall 
ſhare of underſtanding with glare and 
glitter. Adieu! You ſhall hear ſoon 
again from 


1 our's, 
: J. HazzeLbine, 
Send ſomething for the palate by the 


coach by way of preſent; for dearly does 
our ſtately dame love good fare. 


LETTER 


„ 
LET TEK MM. 


Lord MuLczsTER to Lady L. Trurrx. 


AM ſorry, my deareſt Lucy, that I 

have no comfort to give you on your 
unhappy, amiable friend's account. What 
Mrs. Vareny wrote you of Melmoth is 
too true. I would, if poſſible, have con- 
cealed that, and ſome other diſagreeable 
circumſtances, from you: but by ſome 
means you will hear it; therefore it may 
better come from me. Poor Harriet! ſhe 
is confined to her room: ſhe' pleads ill- 
neſs; but I am ſure it is from ſome bru- 
tal treatment of that abandoned wretch. 
Jenny told me, in confidence, the marks 
of violence are viſible. Belgrave gueſſes 
the matter— But I ſhall come to it in 
courſe. On Monday was ſe'nnight there 
was a private party at Mr. Melmoth's : 
i C4 Lady 
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Lady Harman and her niece were there; 
for Mrs. Melmoth (from regard to our 
family) behaves to them as politely as 
ſhe can, conſidering how much ſhe muſt 
diftike their conduct on all occaſions. - I 
ſhould have firſt told you, that I dined 
there by invitation, no one being preſent 
but Mr. and Mrs. Melmoth. After Har- 
riet withdrew, he had the aſſurance — 
ſhall I call it? it is too ſoft a name—to 
aſk me for more money. My looks ſpoke 
my aſtoniſhment, as he muſt ſuppoſe I 
could not be ignorant of what had become 
of the other, as Mrs. Vareny's letter in- 
formed you. I told him, I really could 
not advance any more, except Lord Eaſt- 
main joined in the ſecurity, This effec- 


tually ſilenced him. I took my hat, and 


was going; but he begged my pardon, 
although with a ſtifled reſentment, as 1 
could plainly perceive; and intreated me 
not to go, as his wife would ſuſpect 
ſomething if I did. I would not quarrel 

wo with, 
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with him for that excellent ſufferer's ſake 
therefore ſat down again. He then ſaid 
he wiſhed he had made a better uſe of 
what I advanced before, and intimated 
ſomething of being taken. in, and of 
ſharpers and gameſters. Mr. Melmoth: 
„ taken in! (I ſaid) You, Sir, are no 
& novice in the ways of the town.” — 
Lord Belgrave and ſome other company 
coming in, prevented. farther converſation. 
But now I muſt clear up another point to 
you: At the time when I reconciled this 
brute to his wife, I advanced Mrs. Mel- 
moth: a thouſand pounds to pay tradeſmen 
and ſervants' wages; five hundred of 
which he found means to get from her 
the next day, whereby the honeſt intent 
with which it was lent was fruſtrated.. 
This, together with five hundred more 
borrowed on the moſt exorbitant. terms, 
was laſt at Stapleton's in. a few hours. 
Poor Harriet, in the utmoſt perplexity, 
applied. to Peregrine for relief; he told. 
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me: and from what little ſhe ſaid to him, 
and from what I learned from others, 
IJ came by my intelligence; not one par- 
ticle from Mrs. Melmoth : nor indeed 
would I give her ſo much pain, as to 
make her ſuppoſe I am acquainted with 
her ill timed confidence in her worthleſs 
- huſband. Yet why do I blame her, on 
a judgment founded on the event only? 
Difficult ſituations occaſion wonder at a 
perſon's conduct when the wonderers can- 
not account for that ſituation. To 
proceed: The card party met; Lord 
Belgrave did not chooſe play, but leaned _ 
over Lady s chair. Melmoth 
whiſpered his wife, who withdrew, and 
he followed her: when ſhe returned, it 
Was viſible to me (the reſt of the com- 
- pany were too much engaged with their 
play to mind her) that ſhe was diſcom- 
' Poſed, and the traces of tears on her 
cheeks. Frederick, who watches every 
turn of her countenance, appeared to be 

N much 
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much affected. Our hopeful ſiſter, who 
' fat almoſt oppoſite, on obſerving him, 
burſt into a loud laugh, like an unfeeling,. 
hardened, inſolent woman. Lord Bel- 
grave, not hearing her ill-natured laugh, 
addreſſed Mrs. Melmoth, and begged, in 
the tendereſt manner, to know , whether 
ſhe felt any returns of her lately recovered 
illneſs. I ſaw Melmoth look at them, 
who ſaid, in a ſarcaſtic manner, to Charles, 
«© F'll be hanged: if the ſober Lord Bel- 
grave is not making love to my wife; 
« Nature will be Nature, you know, 
08 Charles; Amor vincit omnia! This 
open attack, although meant as raillery, 
gave me great pain for both my friends. 
The ſweet Harriet, with too much ſen- 
ſibility for her preſent weak frame, ſeeing; 
all eyes fixed on her, although ſhe could} 
not tell for what reaſon, as ſhe had not 
attended to what was ſaid, was ſo much 
abaſhed that ſhe was near fainting. Lady 
Charles, as ſhe is called, again took oc- 
C. caſion. 
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caſion to throw out ſome indelicate witti- 
ciſms. I checked her ſeverely. ** I meant 
<* nothing (ſaid ſhe) only a little harmleſs 
“ raillery.” „ Raillery (returned I) no 
“ longer deſerves to be regarded as ſuch, 
<« when it tranſgreſſes the bounds of good 
& manners and decorum ;. beſides, when 
„ groſs, it loſes all that ſharpneſs, by 
& which alone it is allied to wit; it is 
then wounding clumſily with a hatchet, 
* inſtead-of touching with the keen point 
&« of a lancet.” This ſtopped her career 
for that time; but. ſhe- watched the firſt 
opportunity ta make repriſals. When | 
could ſpeak to Frederick without being 
obſerved, I told him of Mr. Melmoth's 
remark: it made Him ſtart, and look very 
ſerious, The infernal Lady Anne ſoon 
gueſſed the cauſe : © So, my Lord, (ſaid 
e ſhe) you have had a lecture as. well as 
„ myſelf; and here is a ſupplement to. 
& it, a ſermon come all the way from 
4 V. She then took out your 
letter: 
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letter: Here (cried ſhe): read it, my 
« Lord Belgrave, for the good of the 
* company.” This was too much to be 
borne; for her air and manner were more 
inſolent than her words. Madam, (ſaid 
& Charles to her) pleaſe to deſire Lord 
« Belgrave to give me the letter, as it 
& reflects much more honour on the 
4 writer, than on the perſon ſo juſtly 
& rebuked.“ Mercy on me! (returned 
% ſhe) are you turned preacher. too? 
* What will this world come to!“ A 
„ blazing ſtar! (ſaid Lady S—) if ſuch 
<« fine ſpirits as the preſent are permitted 
% to govern,” This occaſioned a laugh, 
and every one again. ſeemed attentive to 
their cards: but Charles took his leave of 
the company; and this, joined to ſome 
more cogent. reaſons, occaſioned them to 
have ſeparate apartments, as they have 
had ſeparate inclinations for a great while. 
Before the company broke up, I flipped 
a pocket 


Fo 

a pocket-book into Mrs. Melmoth's hand 
with. notes for five hundred pounds, to 
make what uſe of them her prudence 
might dictate; obſerving, that I would 
ſettle it with Lord Eaſtman at his return. 
But one good has ariſen from this diſ- 
agreeable evening: poor Frederick's eyes 
are opened; he now ſees the danger of 
his ſituation ;- he acknowledges Mrs. Mel- 
moth is too amiable for his repoſe, and 
that his only ſafety is in flight: he there- 
fore propoſes to be in Paris, and thence 
to proceed to V : but that will. only 
be to, cheriſh his hopeleſs love; for you 
will both ſo fervently join in her praiſes,. 
that will be continually reminding him of 
her perfections. He ſets. out next week. 
J leave all to your prudence. We both 
called at Mr. Melmoth's the day after 
the aforeſaid evening; but were told that 
lady was very ill, and kept her room; 
but I cannot find any phyſician atrends 
| | ha: 
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her. Jenny had been weeping. Lord 
Belgrave going to. the carriage firſt, I 
ſtepped back, and aſked her if there were- 
any apprehenſions of danger? She ſaid, 
There was no danger but from her 
& maſter's ill- uſage; and that, although. 
c her miſtreſs was ſo prudent as to en- 
« deavour to conceal it, yet his brutality: 
could not be hidden from her:“ adding, 
.** that her heart was full, or ſhe ſhould. 
not ſpeak; but ſhe wiſhed ſome of her 
“ miſtreſs's friends would write to Lord: 
* KEaſtmain.“ TI told her it was a deli- 
cate point; but I would ſee what could 
be done. She begged I would not give 
the leaſt hint to her miſtreſs that ſhe had 
told me. I love Jenny for her faithful- 
neſs to the ſweet ſufferer; and ſhe ſhall 
not go unrewarded. I am apprehenſive 
it is owing to. his jealouſy of Belgrave; 
and yet I once thought he did not love- 
her well enough to be jealous: let the 
eauſe be what it will, it muſt give her 

l friends. 
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friends unfpeakable concern: if it ſhould 


proceed from Belgrave, it will doubly 
afflict | 25 


Your ever affectionate 


friend and brother, 
G. MulczsrER. 


This will be followed by another letter, 


as ſoon as I can learn the true ſtate of 
Mrs. Melmoth's caſe. 


L.ET-T-ER- K. 
Mr, MzLMoTn to. Sir J. HAZZELDINE. 


FINE piece of work, Sir James, 
is here! and all of my own ſeek- 
ing. I am ruined, by Jupiter! I have 
done your buſineſs, but ſpoiled my own. 


I advanced. 


1 


advanced your unlicked cub what you 
deſired. Mr. T was not in town; 
ſo that paſſed off as a miſtake, eſpecially 
as his uncle had ſent for him to B—. 
1 was ſo kind as to take the Baronet to a 
dowager lady of quality, where there were 
half a dozen women of faſhion aſſembled, 
all anxious to know when Sir James came 
to town. But who. do you think this 
good old dowager was? Mother B—, 
The two L s, in high keeping, 
flaming in mock jewels, and ſome other 
of their companions, were there alſo, 
dreſſed and painted out according to 
cuſtom. Leaving them, we went to 
Lady Charles's route, and ſo on through 
the whole round. Afterwards I took him 
in my chaiſe to D-—, and ſaw both 


mother and girl; both as artful, as can 
be ſuppoſed, for the deſign they have 
in view. The mother ſtands much on 
ber honour : ſhe took me aſide, begged I 1 
would ſpeak to Sir Marmaduke, and pro- 

teſted. 
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teſted ſhe was afraid of Miſs Harris's 
character; on which account ſhe wiſhed 
he would keep from her houſe : ſhe had 
offers enough for her daughters, but ſhe 
did not want to force them into any 
family. I ſeemed to credit the whole 
farce; ſo we parted good friends. The 
Baronet, under pretence of going to 
Reading, ſtaid behind to purſue his pur- 
poſe, which I ſuppoſe will end in a trip 
to Scotland. But hear the ſequel When 
I returned, I found a moſt terrible fracas 
had happened at home—duns upon duns, 
and threatenings without number from 
Haac. I was.conſumedly plagued at this 
important time — No money, nor any 
poſſibility of raiſing any, except Lord 
Mulceſter would advance, or my fool of 
a wife would endeavour to raiſe ſome. 
Well, I applied 'to Lord Mulceſter, but 
to no effect. I underwent a ſevere lec- 
ture, indeed; but no money, except Lord 
Eaſtmain (a plague take his Lordſhip! 

there 
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there is a ſecond edition of ill news, for 
he is much - better) would join in- the 
ſecurity. Thus balked, I was in a horrid 
temper, you may be ſure, My laſt re- 
ſource was Belgrave, who came ſoon after 
dinner, as we had a private party at our 
houſe. I called my obſtinate, pious wife 
out of the room, and inſiſted that ſhe 
ſhould aſk Belgrave to relieve me. She 
% would not, poſitively ſhe would not.” 
« But you ſhall, madam, (faid I) and 
& let me ſee that you obey me.” She 
burſt into tears. None of thoſe airs 
tc to me:“ I took her hand, and pulled 
her (rather roughly, I believe, but not 
too much ſo for the occaſion) into the 
dining parlour: “ Stay there (ſaid I) till 
you are in a better humour; and do. 
“your duty as I order you.** She re- 
turned to the company ſome time after, 
but with a very dejected air. Lord Bel- 
grave flew to her to learn what occaſioned 
her dejection; but the perverſe idiot would 

| not 
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- not then avail herſelf of the infatuation 
that was viſible to every eye, to get a 
few thouſands, though ſhe might have 
done it, and vented her ſpleen into the 
bargain. I was confounded mad; and 
when the company went away, I marched 
off to the Piazza, and ſtaid till morning. 
When I returned, about eight o'clock, I 
found ſome people waiting in the hall, 
and underſtood they came, by Mrs. Mel- 
moth's orders, to be paid ſome bills, 
Oh! ho! madam, thought I, although 
Mulceſter would not lend me, he has done 
as much for you; but FE will be even with 
you - So up-ſtairs I mounted; and there 

was madam with bank-notes. and guineas 
before her, and Booth, the houſe-ſteward, 

Waiting to pay the raſcals below. What 
eis all this about?“ (ſaid I.) She ſtarted 
and coloured: I am paying the trades- 
« people, Mr. Melmoth.” Paying the 
c trades-people, Mrs. Melmoth! Stop, 
&« madam.—You may go down, Booth.” 


Here 
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Here the varlet heſitated, and looked at 
his lady. © Take the money, Booth, 
„ (ſaid ſhe, with infinite eompoſure) pay 
ce the good people, and I will ſettle with 
* you afterwards.” ** Stop, Booth, (ſaid 
6 I, ina menacing tone) till I order you.“ 
But he made ſcarcely more than one ſtep 
down ſtairs, ran through the hall and out 
of doors without his hat, telling the peo- 
ple to follow him. And thus was the 
money, to the amount of five hundred 
pounds, irrecoverably gone; for which I 
ordered the ſcoundrel to quit my ſervice: 
but he had the aſſurance to tell me he 
would not, till he was paid his wages, 
and ſome money which he had advanced 
for the uſe of the houſe. I threatened to 
cane him; but till he perſiſted in his 
refuſal. Fraught with all thoſe pro- 
- vocations, I returned to my diſobedient 
plague, who fat in ſtate, as if ſhe had 
done the moſt meritorious action in the 
world. “ So, madam, (ſaid I) you think 

-* you 
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& you have acted a very wiſe part; but 
< you ſhall dearly repent it.” —— Her 
curſed compoſure, and the aſperity of 
her anſwer, joined to the former inſults, 
left me no command of myſelf: I 
gave her a puſh, and ſhe fell from the 


chair, and ſtruck herſelf againſt a cabinet, | 


which made her noſe bleed. I ran out 
of the room, and ſent in her favourite, 
prudiſh Jenny; ſince which time I have 
never ſeen her: for I ſent in my com- 
pliments, (but more from fear than love) 
but was refuſed admittance, becauſe truly 
the was too ill to ſpeak. What the ſullen 
puſs is meditating, I cannot think ; but 
no good to me, I doubt. I muſt con- 
trive to render her ſcheme, whatever it 
is, abortive; and that will be no difficult 
matter, as plotting is not her talent.— 
Oh! that my uncle were but fairly under- 
ground! madam ſhould walk off. — I dare 
ſay ſhe is making out a fine tale for Lord 
Eaſtmain, and her vixen friend, Lady 
: Lucy. 
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Lucy. I ſhall have the whole clan on 
my back. I am ſorry I touched her. 
But was it not very provoking, when I 
wanted money fo much, for her to pay 
a ſet of people who might have waited 
another year; beſides, when all matters 
are ſo ripe for the ſcheme I mentioned 
to you at N ? But the haughty minx 
will give me no chance. Either death or 
a divorce would do; I care not which: 
but, as I ſaid before, ſhe will give me 
no hopes. I am ſure ſhe regards Bel- 
grave; yet not one word or action eſcapes 
her, that can give the leaſt room for cen- 
ſure, much leſs to ground any ſuit on. 
What muſt I do? her white angel and 
my black one muſt have a ſtruggle. 


But the worſt of all is, that Belgrave 
fets off to-morrow for Paris, in purſuance 
of his tutor, Lord Mulceſter's direction. 
I have but one hope, which reſts on her 
keeping herſelf very in z and, as ſhe 


has 
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bas denied to ſee Lord Belgrave, and 


even Mulceſter, it ſeems as if ſhe wiſhed 
to keep the fracas a ſecret, 


Sir Marmaduke called in his way back; 
he ſeemed full of ſome important matter, 
which you know by this time, I ſuppoſe. 
I ſhall ſet out for D to-morrow, and 
tamper with Mrs. Harris. Perhaps, by 
my return, my fair implacable may ven- 
ture to get out of her pouts. Make 
haſte, Hazzeldine; for both our affairs 
are on a criſis, either to ſhine, or be quite 
annihilated. It depends on vigilance, 
Which I am ſure will be exerted by you, 
as well as by 


_ Your 


J. MgLMorTH, 


- 


Mulceſter has juſt been here (but looks 
as grim on me as the Devil, and as ſtately 
as the Grand Signior) to know if Madam 
Marplot has any commands for V—— : 
ſo Belgrave is going to pace thither with 
his gazette, 


„ 


LET THEME 


Sir JaMEsS HAZZELDINE to Mr. 
MELMOTH. 


Dear METMorg, 


% 
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AM in the utmoſt agitation ! A 
deſperate flroke muſt now be ſtruck, 
Sir Marmaduke, as may be ſuppoſed, has 
made me his confident. His lady mother 
has got a ſpecial licence: the other guar- 
dian is to be here next week. They have 
been in vain perſuading the ſweet Suſannah 
to marry the young Baronet by fair means; 
but arguments not prevailing, they have 
ſhewn her a clauſe in the copy of her 
father's will, (which he, poor man! never 
wrote) wherein ſhe is to forfeit half her 
fortune if ſhe does not marry their cub. 
With tears and bitter lamentations, ſhe. 
has made a confidante of the widow, who, 
Vox. H. FF: =} with 
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with great love, friendſhip, and kindneſs, 
offered her her protection; but all under 
the maſk of the ſtricteſt piety and pru- 
dence. She has perſuaded the unſuſpect- 
ing girl to be directed by her in all her 
future proceedings. The proper plan is 
laid: Marmaduke is furniſhed with money 
to elope. The old lady has conſulted me 
on moſt occaſions, (although ſhe bas not 
let me into the true ſecret.) I ſhall pur- 
ſue the Baronet when he ſets out for Scot- 
land. I cannot communicate by writing 
what I would wiſh to ſay: ſo meet me at 
Northampton, for on that depends our 
future ſucceſs. - 


Adieu, Jack! 


. + Your's, 


James HAZZELDINE, 


LETTER 


Ca 
LETTERMAN 


Lord BELGRAVE to Lord MULCESTER. 


Paris, March 20, 17—. 


ERE ! am, my dear Lord Mul- 
ceſter! 


«But oh! my wretched mind! 
« Pye left,—I've left my ſoul behind!” ? 


It is in vain, W to endeavour 
to hide from you the ſentiments of- my | 
heart. The friend, the angelic woman, 
that ſweetened life, no longer appears to 
chear the ſocial or ſolitary hour. I ſought, 
my George, as I imagined, a friendſhip 
free from fault, where neither ſex nor 
beauty was in queſtion, I loved her with 
a brother's love; becauſe her ſoul reſem- 
bled my Mulceſter's ; whilſt in her 1 

Da beten 
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beheld the female ſoftneſs joined with 
manly prudence and fortitude. But envy, 
which is all over eyes and ears, alters, 
adds, and ſo defames as ſne thinks proper, 
and ſpreads the pleaſing ſcandal as ſhe 
flies with peſtilential wings from circle to 
circle. The prudent, the ſuffering angel 
herſelf looked on me with a preference; 
the mantling, the ſparkling, expreſſive eye 
has ſpoke that Belgrave's preſence has not 
been unwelcome: but this has been only 
diſcerned by the piercing eye of friend- 
ſip; the herd that furrounded could not 
gueſs at thoſe refined feelings. — Oh! 
Mulceſter! what may ſhe not feel from 

the tyrant's power! Eaſe my heart, if 
you can, on her account. — But whither 
aml _—_— Let me conclude with 


1 „On! . 3 poor heart, n nor wer | 
complain; 
„ Tby honour, thy virtue pronounce it 


in ia: N 
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E 
« Thy thoughts ſwell to crimes; drive 
« this love from thy breaſt; | 


« Perform welt thy duty; let Fate do 
© the reſt,” 


14 


1 purpoſe to ſet out for Rheims to- 
morrow in my way to V Excellent 


young man! endeayour to impart ſome 
of your Foes to 


? 
7 7 T 


The diente 


: 
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1 ſhall leve Victoire behind 40 Lit 
to bring your favours after n me to cel 
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LETTER LIII. 


Lady L. TemeLe to Lord Mourcksrrx. 


HAVE juſt time, my dear George, 

to ſcrawl a few lines. Lord Belgrave, 
amiable youth! is ſetting out for the 
Hague to-morrow morning. He wants 
ſea room and land room, as Lady G 
fays. Tou will gueſs the ſtate of his 
mind better from the incloſed ſonnet, 
than J can tell you. He dropped it by 
accident from his pocket; and my mo- 
ther's Abigail brought it to me, thinking 
it was mine. It is ſet to ſome muſic com- 
poſed on the banks of the Volga, which 
L ſent Harriet before I left England. 


Oh! ſtay, ye fleeting moments, ſtay 
Nor wound a heart which breaks in twain : 
Fly ye not fo ſwift away; 
Have pity on à lover's pain! And 
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And muſt I ne'er behold thee more? 
Take then, dear maid, this laſt adieu! 
All joy, all hope, alas! are o'er; 
I loſe them all in loſing you. 


On ſome ſad, diſtant, diſmal coaſt 
Pll wander wild, a wretch unknown! 

Nor will I mourn my country loſt; 
My ſighs ſhall riſe for you alone, 


When dying on a foreign ſhore ©" 
I laſt pronounce your gentle name, 
The pitying winds ſhall waft it o'er, 
And you ſhall mourn my hapleſs flame. 

hs ; 

I will ſuppoſe you have read this ſon- 
net — Do you think his wound will admit 
of a cure? How is Harriet ? —but not 
well, I am ſure. Oh! the dear creature! 


A 


to be thus ſacrificed! To a world beyond 


this, I doubt, ſhe muſt look for a reward. 
Lord Belgrave is to' be pitied alſo; for an 
attachment like his, neither ſeas, diſtance, 


D4 nor 
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nor the hand of, time can leſſen. Several 
women of rank and merit in this country, 
as well as in England, have felt, to their 
eoſt, the power of his fine perſon and 
manners: one lady in particular made him 
an- offer of ber perſon, but met with no 
returns from Belgrave. His fair friend 
has-made-him-eyeleſs and lifeleſs to every 
other beauty. Our dear parents feel too 
much for their repoſe, in the ill conſe- 
quences, of Charles's s marriage: they now 
wiſh he had either remained ſingle, or 
married a woman of inferior fortune, 
provided that ſhe had entertained what 
fine ladies call inferior notions. I am 
unhappy, my brother, beyond expreſſion. 
The heart: felt anxiety for the welfare of 
a boſonh friend is more readily felt by 
one of Jour refined ſentiments, than all. 
the. powers of rhetoric could paint.— 
Haſten. t to. me your next e, but 1 
W is on tho 1. 
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. 
That angels may guard you, is the 
prayer of 


Your affectionate friend and ſiſter, 


* 


Lucy Tzurrz. 


LETTER LV. 


Lord MuLezsTzz to Lady L. Trurrx. 


OON, too ſoon for your repoſe, my 
Lucy, and for that of our honoured 
parents, will this'expreſs reach your hand. 
Break it as well as you can to them. 
1 muſt write in the form of a Joutnal, or 
perhaps you wilt not immediately com- 
prehend what I mean. If my laſt 20. | 
has reached you, you wilt find an account 
of a Lady Coſway, her niece and ſon, Ne. 
. | 23 I know 


( 

*f know not well where to begin: my 
mind is in a ſtate of anarchy and uproar. 
J have told you of Harriet's illneſs, and 
the ſuppoſed cauſe of it. I was denied 
ad mittance — from prudential motives, I 
tare ſay. As ſhe has never been deficient 
in any point of duty to the worthleſs 
wretch (ſorry am I to ſay, I mean her 
buſband) thoſe crimes ſhe cannot conceal, 
ſhe ſtudies to extenuate. Lord Belgrave 
(on the ſame account, you may be ſure) 
could only leave his farewell on a card. 
Poor fellow! how my heart bleeds for 
him! like him having felt the pangs of 
diſappointed love. What an ornament 
would this virtuous pair be to ſocicty! — 
But away with fuch vain—I was going, 
to ſay, impious — thoughts. Yet 


* 


Love is not ſin, except tis ſinful love.” 


Pardon the digreftion, Lucy: I almoſt 
wiſh to run from my ſubject. 


When 
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When I thought Frederick had croſſed 
the Channel, I again waited on Mrs. Mel- 
moth; but ſhe was too much indiſpoſed 
to ſee me: yer none of the medical tribe 
attended her. This paſſed on for ſeveral 
days. Art length I received a very alarm- 
ing card from her. She begged to ſee 
me as ſoon as poſſible, I was at breakfaſt 
with the good old Doctor G , of the 
Muſeum ; bur I immediately obeyed: her 
ſummons. I ſaw a parcel of ill- looking 
creatures in the hal}, and the lady herſelf 
in her dreſſing- room in tears. I learned 
from Jenny, that an execution was brought 
into the houſe from one Ifaacs, a Jew 
broker; that Mr. Melmoth had been ab- 
ſent for three days, and no one could 
give an account of him. I comforted the 
amiable ſufferer as well as I could, and 
ſent for my attorney; intending to ſecure 
the plate, furniture, &c. to Mrs. Mel- 
moth. But this debt, or pretended debt, 
is for five thouſand pounds: J paid part 
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of the money, and gave ſecurity for the 
remainder; determining to go to. Eaſt- 
main to. Mr. Hunter, the ſteward, who 
reſides on the eſtate, and is really a very 
honeſt man. But news arrived that even- 
ing, that Mr. Melmoth, and Sir James 
Hazzeldine had carried off an heireſs, 
niece of Lady Coſway; and had likewiſe 
been the means of Sir Marmaduke Coſ- 
way, who is not of age, running to Scot- 
land with a young woman of doubtful 
character. A Lord Chief-Juſtice's war- 
rant was iſſued to ſearch the houſe; but, 
by his Lordſhip's order, all reſpect was 
ſhewn to Mrs. Melmoth, and her word 
was taken. The next day an advertiſe- 
ment appeared in the Hague Gazette, 
deſcribing all the parties, and ſpecifying 
that the Miniſter in Holland had refuſed 
to marry them. Lady Coſway is in town, 
and applied to me. One of the guardians, 
with proper authority, immediately went 
to. Holland, but in vain; for they had 

made 
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made their eſcape to French Flanders. 
and the lady, being: a catholic, no doubt 
will meet with protection. 


Harriet's tender nature is overcome 
with theſe tumults: ſhe took to her bed 
the moment the Gazette appeared, which 
Charles, thro' inadvertence, had brought 
to her. I intreated Mrs. Vareny ſome» 
times to look. in. on her in my abſence. 
On my return to town, I met a meſſenger 
from Mr. Vareny at Celnbrook, who 
informed me of ſome of the following 
melancholy particulars; the reſt I learned 
from Mrs. Vareny, poor Jenny, and 
Booth. The ſecond night after I ſet out, 
Mr. Melmoth came 1 his own houſe in 
diſguiſe about midnight. Mrs. Melmoth 
was much better that day than ſhe had 
been for ſome time paſt, and was then 
writing. He addreſſed her very abruptly, 
and aſked her for her keys, as he ſaid 
that he had been informed, from good 

| | authority, 
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authority, ſhe carried on a clandeſtine 
correſpondence with Lord Belgrave. Ft 
* is falſe, (ſaid Jenny, in the height of 
% zeal for her miſtreſs) my lady will not 
* do any thing clandeſtine.” The brute 
took the faithful creature by the arm, 
and put her out of doors, though it was 
midnight; and Booth followed her to a 
neigh bouring houſe, and got her a lodg- 
ing, and then returned to ſee that no 
violence was offered to his lady, who, 
not apprehending the wretch's intention, 
had given him her keys. He took her 
jewels, and packed up all the plate, and 
delivered it to his myrmidons, five or ſix 
of whom were in waiting. And this was 
his pretence for the keys. The common 
ſervants were all in bed; and Booth, as 
his lady gave no orders, did not think 
proper to interfere. As ſoon as Melmoth 
had quitted the houſe, which was about 
two in the morning, Booth brought Jenny 
back to his miſtreſs, who at day- light 
| ſtole 
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ſtole away to Mrs, Vareny. That worthy 
lady came immediately to the weeping 
angel: but by this time the houſe was 
filled with ſheriff's officers. Mrs. Vareny 
took Mrs. Melmoth home with her. —- 
Before noon came tidings that Charles's 
wife had eloped, and, as ſuppoſed, with 
Mr. Melmoth, and had taken with her 
her jewels: her clothes had been removed 
ſome days before; therefore it was a pre- 
concerted ſcheme. Charles was at Bath; 
but he came away poſt as foon as his 
misfortune was made known. The con- 
ſternation we are all in on the occaſion, 
is almoſt beyond deſcription, Charles is 
a}moſt raving; for ſhe has left him ſuch 
a letter, as, one would think, an infernal 
ſpirit could only dictate: and yeſterday 
Melmoth fent a moſt audacious ſcrawl to 
Mr. Vareny, charging him not to harbour 
his wife; wherein he beſtows on her all 
the opprobrious names his diabolical heart 
ean ſuggeſt, The ſweet ſufferer ſet out 
| this 
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this morning for Roſe Mount. Jenny is 
taken very ill, and unable to attend her; 
nor would it be proper for me to eſcort 
her. I doubt ſhe will meet but a cool 
reception from Peregrine. I have written 
to Lord Eaſtmain, to acquaint him with 
all the particulars, and to beg, if his 
health will permit, he will haſten his re- 
turn; for he muſt now ſupply the place 
of every tender relation to her. Charles 
has been purſuing his worthleſs wife, but 
to no purpoſe; ſhe is far enough out of 
his reach. —I will diſpatch another letter 
as ſoon as I can inform you any thing 
more of your dear, unhappy friend. If 
poſſible, keep theſe difagreeable circum- 
ftances from reaching Lord Belgrave's 
ear. Write to caution him againſt flying 

rumours; or he will be for coming to 
England; and I would not for the world 
he ſhould be here at this time. Happy 
are you, my Lucy, under the eye of 
| your watchful parents. Diſtreſſed and 
| fatigued 
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fatigued as J am, this reflection gives 
comfort to 


Tour friend and brother, 


G. MurtcrsTrn; 


LETTER LY. 
| = Mrs. Mz.Mora to Lady Lucy TzMPLE, 
[Incloſed in the following letter. ] 


My deareſt Lvor, 


\HIS is the third letter unanſwered: 
furely you will not forſake your - 


Harriet in her diſtreſs. My Lucy is all 
goodneſs: I cannot, I muſt not, judge 
of you by common manners, I hinted to 
you in my laſt, how extremely unhappy _ 
I was about my brother; that he had a 

| Woman 
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woman with him, whom he was obliged, 
for common decency's ſake, to ſend to 
a farm-houſe on my account. This, I 
knew, muſt be a reſtraint both on him 
and her; nevertheleſs I rhought my own 
brother's houſe the propereſt place for me 
to reſide at till Lord Eaſtmain's return. 
——Oh! my deareſt friend! what bitter 
pangs did I feel, compared with thoſe 
which once I paſſed on this delightful 
ſpot, the ſcene of my former tranquil 
days! But now | 


What are the twilight groves, the duſky 
ſhades, 

The morning bow'rs, che ev'ning colon- 

| nades, | 

But foft receſſes for thy uneaſy mind 

To figh unheard in to the paſſing wind? 

So the poor deer, a lone, ſequeſter'd beaſt, 

Lies down to weep (the arrow in his breaſt); 

There, hid in ſhades, he moans from "we 
to day; ; 

Inly he blepds, and ſighs his ſoul r 


I have 
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I have taken a ſtep, which I hope, my 
dear, you will not condemn: but I will 
tell you how it happened. Peregrine had 
on ſeveral occaſions given me to under- 
ſtand what an unwelcome gueſt I was, 
I once thought of going; but, as I ex- 
pected Lord Mulcefter would very ſhortly 
hear from Lord Eaſtmain, I determined 
to wait his pleaſure. But Peregrine going 
to the monthly meeting of the gentlemen 
of the county, I was ſurpriſed with a viſit 
from the fair incognita 1 mentioned fo 
long ago. She informed me, that ſhe 
was perfectly well acquainted with all 
my diſtreſſes, and how unhappily I was 
fituated at my brother's; adding, that 
the notice with which I once would have 
honoured her, ſhe was now come to ſo- 
licit; that, all obſtacles on her part being 
removed, her retreat was at my ſervice 
till the return of Lord Eaſtmain. She 
gave ſuch cogent reaſons why J ſhould he 
out of Mr. Melmoth's reach, and thoſe 
| reaſons 
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reaſons ſhe enforced with fo much ſweet- _ 
neſs, that I could not help comparing 
her habitation with my brother's, which 
is now a ſcene of riot and confuſion . 
| and, all things conſidered, I, like 
moſt other human beings, found in my 
own mind right reaſonings for what ap- 
peared ſo very agreeable to myſelf: but 
| ſhe begged that, for my own ſafety as 
well as her's, I would not let Peregrine 
know her place of refidence: therefore 
we agreed that I ſhould go in my brother's 
carriage to. S——, and then take a poſt- 
chaiſe for three ſtages, where ſhe would 
meet me, and convey me to her retreat. 
She took her leave before the return of 
Peregrine. He could ſcarcely contain his 
ſatisfaction when I told him my reſolution 
of going to town: he parted from me 
with unconcern. I diſmiſſed his carriage 
and ſervants at S , and proceeded to 


the place appointed; where this truly 
agreeable lady met, and conducted me 
to 
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to her hoſpitable manſion, where ſhe has 
taken infinite care to render every thing 
pleaſing. How tenderly, how affection- 
ately does ſhe endeavour to alleviate my 
ſorrows! but no way can be found. If 
a glimpſe of hope darts on my mind, 
like a ray of light on a benighted tra- 
veller, it inſtantly vaniſhes, and leaves me 
more bewildered. Oh! my Lucy! I want 
your comforting advice, your guiding 
hand, to lead me through this thorny 
wilderneſs, Mrs. Mountney, for that is 
the name of my kind protectreſs, (is that 
a word for me, Lucy?) all-pleaſing as ſhe 
is both by nature and education, wants 
ſomething to conſtitute my deareſt Lucy. 
— Truly affecting is this ſtory of Mrs. 
Mountney's, that appeared to us ſuch a 
myſtery : ſhe has promiſed to give it me 
in writing, which will be ſome time in 
performing, as there are many perplex- 
ing circumſtances in it; when it is ready, 
I will tranſmit it to you. In the mean 

time 
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time believe me, my deareſt, my beſt- 
beloved friend, my dear Lucy, 
p Your's, 
Although unſpeakably unhappy, 


HARRIET . 


P. S. I ſhall go to church to 5B 
to-morrow, and put this in the poſt my- 
ſelf, incloſed to Lord Mulcefter. I hope 
he will ſoon hear from Liſbon; till then 
I am n. really miferable, 


LETTER LVI. 
Lord MuLczsTER to Lady L. TzmPLE, 


Never, my dear Lucy, was in greater 
> conſternation, doubt and anxiety, than 
I am at preſent. - On Tueſday laſt I 
received 


1 

received the incloſed, unſealed, under a 
Cover, with a few lines to beg I would 
ſeal ir, and ſend it to you by the firſt 
opportunity. I did not wonder at her 
leaving her brother's, but wiſh ſhe had 
returned to town: however, as ſhe has 
deſcribed her ſituation, and I doubt not 
the rectitude of her heart, ſhe muſt be 
much happier than at Roſe Mount, not- 
withſtanding the malicious inſinuations 
thrown out. But there is no deſeribing 
thoſe things, except you write to the time 
preſent when the tranſactions occurred. 


On the Friday following I received a 
packet from Lord Eaſtmain, in anſwer to 
one which I had ſent, — not the account 
of Melmoth's black actions. I wiſhed to 
ſnew Mrs. Melmoth this letter, with ſuch 
an agreeable account of her uncle's health. 
I ſet out poſt without a ſervant, as the 
retreat of Mrs. Mountney was not to be 
known: but gueſs my ſurpriſe, at my 


arrival, 
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arrival, to hear from an old perſon who 
was left in charge of the houſe, that the 
ladies had been gone away twenty hours 
before, and no one could tell whither. 
I returned much chagrined, and was in- 
clined to apprehend that Melmoth had 
found her out; and yet 1 think it could 
ſcarcely be poſlible, as he is under the 
threat of the law. I had-juſt changed 
my dreſs aker my journey, when Charles 
came with an account that was current 
in all the coffee-houſes, and ſoon after 
confirmed by a letter from Sir James 
Hazzeldine to Mr. Aſhfard, that ILord 
Belgrave had wounded Mr. Melmoth (as 
it was apprehended, mortally) in a duel; 
that this rencounter happened near Cam- 
bray z and that Belgrave had taken Mrs. 
- Melmoth away. Harriet's not being to 
be found gives ſanction to the report 
to the ſcandal, I ought to ſay; for ſcan- 
dal IJ am ſure it is: altho' Mrs. B t, 
like Mrs. Blaſt in the Spectator, has tired 
r 2 three 
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three pair of horſes to fly about the town 
and tell every one ſhe comes near, that 
Mrs. Melmoth has run away with Lord 
Belgrave, and that his Lordſhip has run 
Mr. Melmoth through the body, as the 
former was endeavouring to take his wife 
from him. Inconſiſtent as this ſtory is, 
it gains ground: both Mrs. Vareny and 
myſelf are ſtrangely puzzled on the ac- 
count, not from any doubt of Harriet, 
but from what can give riſe to it. I have 
diſpatched a meſſage to Mrs. Mountney's 
to ſee if they are returned. I will not 
cloſe this till I have an anſwer; till which 
time. I ſhall be in the utmoſt perplexity. 


I cannot with common patience bear 
Mrs. Blaſt, Do not be angry with 
me, Lucy; but I cannot help thinking 
that detraction is almoſt a female vice: 
it is true ſome men are given to it, but 
not equally -with the women in general. 
I wiſh Bt had half the good qualities 

Vol. II. E of 
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of her whom ſhe endeavours ſo much to 
depreciate. But ſhe is indeed a moſt 
unaccountable woman : ſhe not only does 
not love any body, but ſhe hates every 
body. The ſtatue of Paſquin in Rome 
does not ſerve to vent malice half ſo well 
as this lady. She does not know the 
author of any thing that is told her, and 
yet can readily repeat the matter itſelf; 
nay, ſhe often appeals to her huſband, 
who is obliged to confirm what ſhe ſays, 
although he believes it a falſhood, or 
have his ears boxed, as ſhe holds him by 
an apron-ſtring tenure. You never ſaw 
this queen of ſcandal: ſhe viſits Lady 
C F Had ſhe lived in the 
Spectator's time, every one would have 
ſuppoſed ſhe ſar for the following Perdute, 
drawn by Mr. Addiſon: 


„ The Lady Blaſt, you muſt under- 
e ſtand, has ſuch a particular malignity 
„ in her whiſper, that it blights like an 

« eaſterly 
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<« eaſterly wind, and withers every repu- 
cc tation that it breathes upon. She has 
« à particular knack at making private 
«© weddings, and laſt winter married above 
five women of quality to their footmen. 
« She can turn a viſit into an intrigue, 
and a diſtant ſalute into an aſſignation. 
„ She can beggar the wealthy, and de- 
grade the noble. In ſhort, ſhe can 
„ whiſper men baſe or fooliſh, jealous or 
* ijll-natured, or, if occaſion required, 
e can tell you the flips of their great 
„ grandmothers, and traduce the memory 
* of honeſt coachmen who have been in 
« their graves above theſe hundred years.” 


The above is ls Spectator's Lady Blaſt, 
and B-— (the Mrs, Blaſt of our time) 
is the exact counterpart of her. I deteſt 
her character ſo much, that I cannot, 
when I meet her, treat her with common 
civility. She was in ſuch a hurry to 
Propagate this ſtory of poor Harriet, that 

E 2 ſhe 


„ 


ſhe came to Mrs. Vareny's before break- 
faſt; and as ſhe knew the regard Mrs. 
Vareny had for Harriet, ſhe took ſuch 
malicious pleaſure in aggravating every 
circumſtance. She has a particular man- 
ner of turning up her noſe, and a ſuper- 
cilious toſs with her head, that gives the 
| ſtory ſhe is telling the worſt appearance. 
You can now have an idea of her ſaying, 
% Ah! Ialways thought, notwithſtanding 
her demurenefs, ſhe was not very good 
«© at the bottom: ſo, you fee, poor Mel- 
“ moth is not ſo much to be blamed as 
« we thought. Mr. B-—t faid ſhe was 
„ ſly.” Mr. Vareny ſtopped her ſhort, 
ſaying, © Madam, my ears are never open 
t to ſcandal, nor my doors to the retailers | 
of it.” She put her cloak on in a 
hurry, and fan to her chair; ſince whjch 
time this worthy family have not been 
troubled with her viſits. I have been 
very minute in my deſcription of this 
viper, that, if any reports from common 
| 50 fame 


Wc 


fame ſhould reach your ears, you may 


place it to this ſecond Mrs. Blaſt's 


account. 


The meſſenger is returned, but has 
only added to my perplexity. He brings 


me word, that Mrs. Mountney has quitted 


her houſe, and taken away the furniture; 


that a young gentleman, dreſſed like an 


officer, came and paid the rent; and they 


could give no account whither the ladies 


were gone. About an hour after, I re- 
ceived the incloſed letter from * 


F, 


Corn F: 1 0 


: * 
. 


PE C—— F— to Lord MoLcesrs R. 


I $HALL not apologize to your Lord- 
id for this epiſtle, as it proceeds from 
motives of friendſhip to Mrs. Melmoth. 
I was acquainted by letter with Mr. Mel- 


E 3 moth's 
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moth's and Lady Charles's going off. 1 
am heartily ſorry for the misfortunes of 
your family. I pity Mrs. Melmoth from 
my ſoul, and am extremely ſhocked at 
the reports ſpread to her diſadvantage 
but was ten times more ſo, when my 
woman Hallam told me, that her brother 
(who 1s an exciſeman) ſaw Mrs. Melmoth, 
at an inn at Theale, in company with a 
woman of infamous character, a French 
nobleman, and a young officer; that they 
all went away together in a poſt-coach to 
this woman's houſe, who lives near New- 
bury, and is called Miſs Spencer. I cer- 
tainly think Hallam's brother muſt be 
deceived; but ſhe ſays ſhe is ſure that 
he knows Mrs. Melmoth very well, and 
pulled off his hat to her. I thought it 
requiſite to inform you of theſe parti- 
culars, that you may, if you pleaſe, give 
her warning of the Company into which 
ſhe is got, as I ſuppoſe ſhe cannot know 
their real 8 (which are very bad 

* 
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indeed) or ſhe would not keep company 
with them. I did not care to write to her 
myſelf, as the point is ſo very delicate. 
I repeat, that I reſpect Mrs. Melmoth : 
I muſt not endanger my reputation on 
her account. I ſhall rejoice to ſee her 
re-inſtated in the world's good opinion; 
till which time. I muſt decline her ac- 
quaintance, bur ſhall be one of the firſt 
to congratulate her when the point is 
cleared up. My moſt reſpectful compli- 
ments attead Lord Temple, her Lady- 
ſhip, and Lady Lucy. I am 


Your Lordlhip's obliged friend, 
Co Foo 
SS #*#*## # #%* # S 


You ſee, Lucy, by her Ladyſhip's let- 
ter, the true friendſhip of a modern Lady. 
— What a being is this C F——! 
How fond ſhe appeared of poor Mrs. 

E 4 Melmoth! 
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Melmoth! Whilſt fortune ſmiled, there 


was no keeping her from Eaſtmain; but 


now the proſpe& is changed, the once 
courted Harriet may pine in ſolitude. 
Lady, C F has without diſguiſe 
ſpoke her true feelings. J dare ſay, ſhe 
will be one of the firſt to congratulate 
er when Lord Ealtmain comes home. 
What a heart muſt this Lady have, to 
forſake an amiable woman ſhe was inti- 
mare with! For fear of her reputation, 


is indeed the plea, but a poor one. Such 


conduct may be dignified by the name 
of prudence but I call it cruelty. But 
- is amiable, compared to 
Mrs. B—t; for the former may urge 
that ſhe thinks ſhe has done her duty as 
a friend, in taking the trouble to inform 
me that Mrs. Melmoth was not in proper 
company. How different are ſuch ſenti- 
ments from thoſe of Mr. and Mrs. Va- 
reny. and Lord Belgrave! and with price 
I add, my ſiſter's ſenſibility, like their's, 

breathes 
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breathes extenſive candour through the 
heart; for defamation and detraction can 
find no place in minds like your's. Vou 
would not, I am ſure, Lucy, prefer your 
own eaſe and ſafety to your friend's wel- 
fare, eſpecially in adverſity. As to the 
information given by her Ladyſhip's let- 
ter, I cannot determine on, till I have 
been in queſt of this Miſs Spencer, &c. 
I intend to ſet out to-morrow, but will 
diſpatch this, and follow it with another, 
that will, I hope, bring you better tidings 
from | 


Your truly affectionate 


G. MULCESTER. 
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LETTER LVII. 


Lady CnaxLEs TEMPLE to Lady Lucy. 


Map am, 


OU that are ſuch a ready cenſor, 

and have taken ſuch liberties with 
my character, becauſe I brought your 
brother ſuch a noble fortune, and choſe 
to ſpend a little of it myſelf, and not let 
him laviſh it all away on a ſet of creatures 
and in order to avoid his tyranny, and 
the family impertinence, have fled to a 
diſtant country, where I hope to receive 
more favour than I found from your 
hands; be pleaſed to know, dictatorial 
Madam, that your friend, the pious, the 
good, the meek, the humble, the vir/uous 
Mrs. Melmoth, has ſpirited up Lord Bel- 


grave (another of your family's favourites) 
to fight her huſband, who now lies dan- 
gerouſly 


A 
gerouſly ill at Cambray of a wound which 
he has received from that baſe aſſaſſin. 
I choſe to acquaint you with this, that 

you may for the future take care how 

you traduce one that is ſorry ſhe is obliged. 
to ſign herſelf 


A. TemeLE. 
Mrs. Melmoth is known to be pub- 
lickly ſupported by Lord Belgrave. This 


is notorious, altho* you and your family 
take ſuch pains to conceal it. 
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LETTER LVIII. 
Lady L. TemeLE to Lord MurcksrER. 


My dear BROTRER, 


HAVE ſtrange things to acquaint you 
with; but I am too much agitated to 
write with coherence: however, I will in- 
form you as well as the preſent ſtate of 
things will admit. The 1oth of laſt 
month I received the incloſed infernal 
ſcrawl from the abandoned Anne. My 
father perfectly raved with indignation at 
the audacious writer. We had ſcarcely 
ſuppreſſed the emotions it occaſioned, 
when a meſſenger arrived, his horſe all 


foaming, with a compliment from the 


Marquis de G- to beg his Lordſhip 
to ſend one of his carriages to the next 
ſtage for himſelf and a lady, and the 
reaſon for this requeſt ſhould be made 
5 known 
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known on his arrival at v. Both 
the Earl and Counteſs had ſeen this noble- 
man at Verſailles, but were only ſlightly 
acquainted with him; therefore this meſ- 
ſage could not fail of ſurpriſing us. A 
coach and ſuitable- attendants, however, 
were ſent; and that evening the Marquis 
came and preſented to us a very agreeable 
young lady, who appeared much fatigued : 
the negligence of her dreſs, and the lan- 
guor of her countenance, beſpoke a mind 
ili at eaſe. A ſhort letter from Lord 
Belgrave partly -explained the myſtery. 
His Lordſhip begged my mother to re- 


ceive the young lady under her protection 
till his arrival at V— 


pleaſed to learn, as follows, what occa- 
ſioned us this honour: As Lord Belgrave 


| was purſuing his route my French 


Flandefs, in his way to V 


, in 4 


wood near Cambray he heard the ſhrieks 
of a female in diſtreſs. He, with two 


or 


„ Which he hoped 
would be in a few days. And now be 
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or three of his attendants, made up ts 
the place from whence the noiſe pro- 
ceeded. Two men in maſks, and three 
or four in liveries, were endeavouring to 
take the before-mentioned young lady 
from an old gentleman attended by three 
ſervants. The old man defended his 
charge valiantly, till he was overpowered 
by numbers. They were juſt forcing the 
young lady into a chaiſe, when Lord 
Belgtave came up and retook her; in 
executing which he wounded the leader of 
this gang of worſe than robbers, whilſt 
his ſervants bound the other maſked man; 
for the reſt of the ſervants, all but one 


Swiſs, had decamped. By this time a 
company of peafants, going to market, 


came up; and the old gentleman being 
alſo wounded, by the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
country people he was got into his Lord- 


ſhip's carriage, which proceeded with him 


and the lady to Cambray, my Lord him- 
ſelf, on one of his ſervants horſes, eſcort- 


ing 
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ing them; the other wounded perſon, and 
the before-mentioned maſked priſoner, 
following in their chaiſe : but at the en- 
trance of the city they were all taken into 
cuſtody, by the information of the ſer- 
vants who had run from the rencounter. 
But the Marquis de G being at his 
caſtle in the neighbourhood, and Lord 
Belgrave being well known to him, he 


obtained leave for his Lordſhip to be a 


ptiſoner at large in his caftle, till the fate 


of the wounded perſons is known. The 


old gentleman is guardian to this young 
lady; and, as the Marquis propoſed 
coming to his Lordſhip for his intereſt to 
permit Lord Belgrave to purſue his tour 
to V- 


terror at the thought of ſtaying in or 
near the place where the wretches are who 
would have forced her away, that Lord 
Belgrave propoſed, and was ſeconded by 
the Marquis, to intreat her guardian to 
let her accompany him to , and 

| remain 


„the lady expreſſed ſo much 
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remain under our protection, till a proper 
opportunity offers for her to go with ſafe- 
ty to England. Lord Belgrave, through 
my father's mediation, was permitted to 
come hither laſt night; and his Lordſhip, 
the Marquis, and the Duke de C—, 
have given their words for his being 
forthcoming. I would not write till this 
affair was in ſome meaſure determined, 
(I mean, with regard to his Lordſhip's 


enlargement) leſt I ſhould keep you too 
much in ſuſpence. 


1 am ſorry to tell you he is very much 
indiſpoſed, owing. to his extreme fatigue 
and anxiety of mind. His too feeling 
heart, that thrills in every vein for Har- 


riet, and for this recent buſtle, has thrown 


him into a kind of a nervous fever; and 
his phyſicians have ordered him to be kept 
very quiet, and by no means be ſuffered 
to write; for which reaſon I am deputed 
his amanuenſis; and a wonderful tale I 

| have 
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* 


have to tell. Could you, without the 
ſpirit of divination, imagine, that the lady 
under our care is Miſs Del Rio, and the 
wounded ruffian Melmoth? From theſe 
circumſtances proceeds poor Frederick's 
anxiety. Aſſiſting a lady in diſtreſs was 
a natural, nay, even a godlike act; but 
that the perſon he was obliged to encoun- 
ter ſhould chance to be Harriet's huſband, 
is, as things are ſituated, moſt unlucky. 
As his Lordſhip is ſo ſtrictly commanded 
not to write, you muſt therefore expect 
but a broken narrative, in which I muſt 
relate as from the young lady's mouth, 
and which cannot quite do her juſtice ; 
becauſe ſhe cannot ſpeak French ſo fluent 
as Spaniſh, and I do not underſtand the 
latter, conſequently it will loſe much of 
that ſweet manner of expreſſion, which 
accompanies her when ſhe ſpeaks her 
native language, She told me of her 
parentage, expectations, &c. * I muſt, 
Madam, (ſaid ſhe) make a ſtrange ap- 
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„ 
pearance to you, ſurrounded only with 
men; but, when you hear my ſtory, 


you will find I am an unfortunate, not 


a guilly creature. Sir James Hazzel- 
dine by his ſpecious manners had gained 
ſome part of my eſteem; and, young 
and unexperienced as I am, had not 
his deſigns been providentially diſco- 
vered, might really have gained a place 


in my affections. I had, during my 


reſidence at Coſway Hall, formed an 
acquaintance with a widow lady, one 
Mrs. Conway, a moſt agreeable, ſen- 
ſible woman; ſhe appeared all ſweet- 
neſs and good-nature, and who is par- 
ticularly ſociable with my aunt. Lady 
Coſway, who ſaw her ſon. with diffe- 
rent eyes from thoſe with which I, or 
perhaps any indifferent perſon, might 
behold him, wiſhed, nay, commanded 
me to receive him as a huſband. Sir 
Marmaduke has neither ſentiment nor 
delicacy, I would as ſoon have met 

« death 


1 

« death as ſuch a huſband. Afraid to 
te ſpeak my ſentiments to my aunt or 
“ uncle, and as affliction generally makes 
“ people plaintive, I opened my mind to 
« Mrs. Conway. She ſoothed me, and 
e told me the laws of England would 
* not admit of force in ſuch matters, 
* and that, if I could ſeem to give into 
5 their meaſures, I might gain time till 
I was of age, and then I might act as 
*I thought proper. This advice, you 
& may ſuppoſe, was very pleaſing to a 
c young girl, who deteſted the propoſed 
« huſband, and had a kind of prepoſ- 
«= feffion for another. My deceafed fa- 
« ther's will, indeed, had ſome weight 
« with me; but Mrs. Conway folved my 
* doubts, by telling me that ſhe was ſure 
« my father would, if living, abſolve me 
* from ſuch a puniſhment as marrying 
«© my couſin, when he knew his diſpo- 
«© ſition : ſhe likewiſe told me how much 
Sir James loved me, and what diffi- 
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culty he had to rein in his paſſion for 
me; that he was determined to die 
rather than to reveal it, leſt it ſnould 
appear to proceed from a ſelfiſh motive, 
as my fortune is ſuch an object of 
deſire. You may be ſure, Madam, I 
could not hear this of a man not wholly 


indifferent to me, unmoved; and whilſt 
* I was thus debating between duty and 
* inclination; Sir James came with great 
concern to the Hall, and told my aunt 
that Sir Marmaduke was run away to 
* Scotland with a young woman by no 
means his equal. Sir James ſet out in 
“ purſuit of him. My aunt carried me 


to Derby to leave me under Mrs. 


Conway's care, whilſt ſhe followed Sir 
James. The next day Mrs. Conway 


prevailed on me to accompany her to 
conduct Miſs Conway to ſchool at about 


twenty miles diſtance. We left the 


young lady at the ſchool; and in our 
return, to our great ſurpriſe, we met 
Sir 
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Sir James in a ſeeming great fright. 


He told me my couſin was overtaken, 
and by his mother's perſuaſions brought 
back; that my guardian was come 
down, and that they were determined 
to marry me to Sir Marmaduke that 
night. I threw myſelf into Mrs. Con- 
way's arms, and begged her to protect 
me. She told me, ſhe durſt not em- 
broil herſelf with perſons of ſuch con- 
ſequence and fortune as Sir Charles 
Barham and Lady Coſway; but, if I 
would put myſelf into Sir James's pro- 


| tection, who was a man of honour, 


and he would take me to his ſiſter's, 


in the mean time ſhe would endeavour 


to prevail on them to grant me time to 
bring myſelf to a compliance with their 
deſires. Almoſt a ſtranger to England, 
to the manners, to the cuſtoms; Sir 
James and Mrs. Conway behaving with 
ſo much reſpect and apparent friend- 
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and ſtepped into his chariot, and was 
by him conducted acroſs the country 
near forty miles to his ſiſter's houſe, as 
I was told; a very agreeable, middle- 
aged gentlewoman, who received me 
with maternal kindneſs, as I then 


© thought. When I was the next day 


a little recovered from the fatigue of 


travelling ſo many miles in a few hours, 
although nothing could alleviate the 


pain ef my mind, I was conſcious of 
ſomething wrong; and yet I was in 
ſuch confuſion, that I could not tell 
whom to blame, whether myſelf or 


others. The lady who entertained me, 
(for to this hour I do not know her 


name) when I had, as I ſaid before, 
a little overcome my fatigue and ſur- 
priſe, expatiated much on duty to pa- 
rents and guardians; but faid, if an 
improper uſe, was made of ſuch autho- 
rity, the oppreſſed perſon was not to be 


voluntarily made unhappy z but that, 


except 


(- 952 


« except very rigid terms were inſiſted 
&« on, ſhe would adviſe me to return as 
&« ſoon as matters were ſoftened ; not but 
& that I ſhould be welcome to her houſe, 
« and ſupply the place of a daughter ſne 
| had loſt ſome years before. Several 
% more kind and tender things ſhe ſaid; 
* and you may imagine, Madam, I did 
te not like her the leſs for her ſeemingly 
« prudential and diſintereſted advice. Sir 
James ſet out the day after my arrival 
e to know how matters went in my ab- 
„ ſence; but returned in a great fright, 
e with an account that the place of my 
ce retreat was diſcovered, and the whole 
« family was coming after me to force 
* me back to marry my couſin, and that 
] had no ſafety but in flight, Terrified 
« almoſt to death, guided, or rather, 
« like an infatuated perſon, led by the 
« enchanters in what manner they pleaſed, 
„% I ſuffered myſelf to be carried by them 
„ wherever they pleaſed, and never once 
e awakened 
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awakened from my ſtupefaction till I 
was brought to the ſea-ſide. I was 
then ſtartled ; but filenced with ſuch 
reaſonings as at that time appeared 
very plauſible. Sir James told me, 
his ſiſter was exceedingly alarmed at 
the thoughts of the ſea, but would 
endeavour to overcome her fears to 
accompany me. This friendſhip (for 
ſuch it then appeared) overcame me: 
I thanked her in the moſt grateful 
terms, and no longer heſitated to go 
on board the veſſel; where I found the 
gentleman who is now left wounded at 
Cambray, and whoſe name I find is 
Melmoth, and a young lady, whom 
he ſaid he had brought to attend me. 
I ſhould have told you, Holland was 
our place of deſtination, and pointed 
out to me as the only place of ſafety 
for me. Both Sir James's ſiſter and 
the young lady ſeemed to ſtrive which 
| thoula ſhew me moſt civilities : yet I 
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6 
was overwhelmed with confuſion to 
think what a fooliſh runaway I muſt 
appear in the eyes of indifferent peo- 
ple. To Holland we came; and there, 
after ſome time, it was pointed out to 
me, both by Mr. Melmoth and Sir 
James's ſiſter, that, from ſome hints 
which had been thrown out, my repu- 
tation would ſuffer, if J did not con- 
deſcend to accept of Sir James for a 
huſband. This information, and this 
advice, proceeded from ſome intelli- 
gence brought by a young officer, a 
relation of Mrs. Conway's. Sir James 
then, for the firſt time, ventured to 
declare his affetian for me. In ſhort, 
what with perſuaſion, and I thought 
the propereſt ſtep that could then be 
taken, I conſented to have him: but, 


for ſome reaſons, no clergyman' would 


cc 


perform the ceremony, till we were all 
deſcribed, &c. in a news- paper. This 
ſhocked me beyond deſcription. I now 
r F « ſaw 
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ſaw in its true light the imprudent 
ſtep I had taken; but it was too late 
to retract. Beſides, I could not ſpeak 
* a: word of the language; and, ſur- 


rounded as I was, except ſome perſons 


of power. appeared in my behalf, it 


was a mere impoſſibility for me to re- 


turn to England without their conſent : 
if 1 propoſed; it, ſo many difficulties _ 
were pointed out, that I was obliged 


to acquieſce with them; Sir James all 
this time treating me with the higheſt 
reſpect. But we. hurried about from 


town to town, (being purſued, I ſup- 


poſe) and at length came to a retired 


houſe in a village, where was an Eng- 


liſh: lady of quality. We ſtaid there 
ſome time; when Sir James abated of 
that violent reſpect he had before ſhewn 
me, and often took liberties with me 
which called my reſentment upon him. 


His ſiſter was gone to France, where 


1 was to follow as ſoon as I could with 
| | « ſafety. 
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1 Gary When they were gone, Sir 
James preſſed me to acknowledge my- 


ſelf married to him; that the fooliſh 
ceremony was of little account; that 


the ſearch after us (at leaſt the heat of 


it) would be over of courſe; and then - 
we might ſet out for Scotland, and be 
united according to law, as our minds | 
were already. Gueſs, my dear Madam, 
the horror, the indignation, which 1 
conceived at ſuch a propoſal : yet I did 
not ſhew my reſentment to him, but 
flew to the Engliſh lady, who (to my 
unſpeakable ſurpriſe) ſeconded him. 


Lord have meicy on the poor Suſan- 


nah! ſaid I; what will become of me 
now? I went into the garden to ad- 
dreſs the Bleſſed Virgin to protect an 


unhappy maid; when a ruſtling from 


behind a juniper hedge alarmed rhe. 


-I was returning to the houſe with pre- 


ce cipitations but the young officer before 


ec 


mentioned came forward from the 
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hedge, and begged me not to be 
alarmed, as he wiſhed to ſay ſome- 


thing to me for my ſervice. He then 


told me, I was in the hands of a ſet of 
ſharpers, and that the Engliſh woman 
of quality was a vile adultereſs, and 
they had all deſigns on my fortune; 
adding, that with great contrition he 
muſt acknowledge he had been but too 
much concerned with them, as he did 
not think there was much harm in 
being. acceſſory to my marriage with 


Sir James, as he thought him a much 


more eligible man than Sir Marma- 
duke; but, when he found they were 
determined to ſtick at nothing to ac- 
compliſh their deſign, and wiſhed to 
deprive me of my honour in order that 


I might. be glad to own a marriage, 


and be at their diſpoſal, it ſhocked him 
ſo mueh, that he wiſhed for an oppor- 


* tunity to ſpeak. to me in private; for 
_ 


my e was at Utrecht, very ill 


« with 


(6 
with the gout, which had ſtopped his 
purſuit of me for the preſent; and that 
neither Sir James, nor Mr. Melmoth, 
dared to appear out of the confines of 
the village where we then were, leſt 
we ſhould be diſcovered. He ſaid, that 
I might truſt to his honour, if I would 
be guided by him; that he was a gentle- 
man born; but his preſſing neceſſities, 
and the company he had been driven 
ro aſſociate with, had made him often 
act contrary to his inclinations; but 
this laſt ſcheme againſt me had opened 
his eyes to his vices, and he hoped to 
do me ſuch an eſſential piece of ſervice, 
as, he trufted, would cancel the faults 
he had been guilty of; on my account, 
eſpectally ſince, whether he had or had 


not been concerned, the ſcheme was ſo 


deep- laid, I muſt have been taken in 
their ſnares. He begged I would re- 
turn to the company with as much 
compoſure as poſſible, and treat Sir 
8 „ © 
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* with as much familiarity as de- 
licacy would permit; that as he always 
went to the next principal town for 
news, and to a particular place for let- 
ters, he would ſeek my guardian, and 
bring him to me, ſince there was no 
need for apprehenſions on Sir Marma- 
duke's account, becauſe he had been 
married in Scotland before Lady Coſ- 
way could reach the borders; and that 
Sir James well knew this, as the had 
furniſhed the - young gentieman with 
means for his journey, &c. and only 


wiſhed to ſpirit me away before this 


« 


piece of intelligence could come to my 
knowledge. Several circumſtances, now 
my eyes were opened, concurred to 
make me blame my own credulity ; 
but that ſeemed now too late. I re- 


turned to the houſe, and tried, as much 


as was in my power, to be civil to the 
monſters. The deceivers for once were 


Ceonayell. — That IE I played on 
cc my F 
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„ my guittar, and ſung them ſeveral 
« fongs, which rather ſuited my then 
« ſituation, than to talk with them: but 
« afterwards 1 complained of being taken 
„ ſuddenly ill, (indeed it was not a fal- 
« lacy) and retired to my chamber ſooner 
«.' than uſual, — not to reſt, you may ſup- 
te poſe, Madam, — but to pour out my 
«. whole ſoul in prayers to the Bleſſed 
„ Virgin and all the Saints to favour my 
„ eſcape. All that day, and the next, 
% L waited in the utmoſt anxiety, whilſt 
J was obliged to wear a chearful coun- 
<«. tenance in the preſence of my gaolers. 
% walked with Sir James in the gar- 
den; I ſung to him, when he aſked 
* me; in ſhort, I difſembled as much as 
eit was poſſible for a young woman to 
& do that has not a deceitful heart. On 
„ the morning of the third day I heard 
the name of Del Rio pronounced; a 
& velcome ſound to me. A great buſtle 


« enſued; and ſoon after ſome men, in 


(04 


F + habits of a name belonging to thei- 


* office, like that which jn Spain we call 
an Alguiſil, came into my apartment: 
4. (Hazzeldine and Melmoth had ab- 
% ſconded.) * Madam, (faid they) your 
guardian is below, and impatient to 
« ſee you.” I ran down, and threw my- 
* ſelf at his feet. He embraced me- 
and, as nothing could be done to tho 
Woman, we left her; and, guarded by 
perſons employed for that purpoſe, we 
* purſued our way to Utrecht, where! we 
arrived in ſafety. During our journey, 
< I intreated my guardian not to think 
<« too hardly of me for this raſh act. 
He ſaid, 1 was forgiyen both by my 
« aunt and him, as they had found how 
<< treacherouſty 1 had been dealt with, 
« and reflected that people of more ex- 
« perience than myſelf had been deceived 
* by ſuch artful creatures. After a ſhore 
* ſtay, we judged it neceſſary to return 
to England by the way of France. 
| « We 


Grog) 
„ We made ſeveral falſe tours on pur- 
« poſe to avoid any mackinations of the 
« ywretches from whom I had eſcaped, 
but by too much care fell into their 
hands; for part of our guard, by a 
& miſtake in their directions, took a dif- 
c ferent route from that which we pur- 
« ſued, Providence, however, ſent the 
„ angelic Lord Belgrave to our aſſiſtance 
« at a critical moment, But ought J, 
« Madam, (faid ſhe, lifting up her fine 
* dove-like eyes), to call that'a- misfor- + 
tune, which has introduced me to the 
« notice of the Belmont family, and your 
Ladyſhip in ung — op __ 
« like deliverer 2” © 
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Thus the ſweet girl ended her artleſs 
tale; and had you, my brother, feen her 
arrayed in unaffected innocence, and heard 
her tale, you would almoſt have adored 
her. But I ought to have told you, Mr. 
Marel, the guardian, preſented the young 

F 5 "officer 
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* 


officer a handſome gratuity, and promiſed 


him his future protection; and that he 
Was gone for England with ae for 
; 1 Coſway. | 


5 Bot che poor Frederick, how does he 
afflict himſelf for wounding Harriet's 
Huſband! Good heavens! thought I, had 
it been from any other hand, 1 could have 
kneeled down and kiſſed, it. I would give 
up all my fortune, George, and even all 
female precedence, (and is not Lucy, as 
a woman, ſincere if ſne ſays that?) to have 
Melmoth live but twelve months, and 
then break his neck the firſt time he 


goes to Newmarket, if he is not hanged 
before. 


.. But it is time to conclude, and diſpatch 
this monſtrous packet. Let me ſee—one, 

two, three, four—ten ſheets, as I hope to 
be an empreſs! . But my father has been 
fo gnod!; as to write to Cleveland row, 
7 | 4 that 
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that I may have an opportunity of ſend- 


ing as quick as winds and waves can 
carry the meſſenger. | 


_Lvcy TEZUpLE. 


P. S. I have juſt been with Belgrave, 
and read to him Miſs Del Rio's narrative. 
He can only deſire his kindeſt regards to 
the friend of his heart, and that you will 
not let Harriet know any thing of thoſe 


tranſactions. Alas! he does not know Bord 


that the dear creature is not in town, nor 
of the diſtreſſes ſhe has been driven to; 
if. he did, not our palace (as it is called) 
nor all V—— would hold him. I have 

only to beg that you will let Mr. and 
Mrs. Vareny, when you have peruſed it, 
fee this long and uncommon account, 


I incloſe a letter for Roſe Mount for your -- 


peruſal. — My dear, for heaven's ſake, if 
you can, go to Roſe W e ſuffer= 
ue | A 14 00 bout 
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— eier 
From the Same to the Same. 


Dear Gsesöz, 


THIS moment I have received your's, 
and am in a ſtate to be envied by 
none but a perſon going to be hanged: 
the contents have almoſt deſtroyed the 
{mall ſhare. of connected ideas that 1 
poſſeſſed. Where is this ſame Mrs. B—t, 
whom you ſo properly call Mrs. Blaſt ? 
Cannot you contrive to ſmuggle her to 
me If you could, we would have her 
ducked in the Danube to waſſi away ſome 

ef the poiſon of her tongue, and after 
wards ſend her to work in the mines to 
purify her ideas; and, if all that did not 

anſwer the end, then ſhe ſhould go to a 

round tower in the foreſts of Siberia, and 


. 
* * —— war 
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vent her ſcandal to the wolves and other 
beaſts: of prey that would howl nightly 
under her window; for their howlings, 
the voice Nature has given them, would 
be preferable to her horrid aſperſions on 
the innocent. Poor Harriet! to be laid 
open to the venom of ſuch a tongue! 
Where can the dear creature be fled to? 
Why do you not inquire who this Mrs. 
Mountney is, and what is her general 
character? Oh! that I had wings, inſtead 
of arms! I would have been with you 
long ere now, and no place: ſhould have 
concealed my friend from me. Pardon 
my impatience, Mulceſter, and. do not 
again blame my ſex for the failings of a 
few. You, at leaſt, are ſenſible that 
women can be capable of friendſhips 
and. is not that the nobleſt ſenſation, next 
to the adoration. due to the Sovereign 
Diſpoſer of all things, that our finite 
minds are capable of feeling? 


As 


| Qt no ) 
As for fcandal and defamation, thofe 
deviliſh vices can only find room in de- 
viliſh minds. It is a certain ſign of an 
ill heart to be inclined to defamation ; 
they who are harmleſs and innocent can 
have no gratification that way: but it 
ever ariſes from a neglect of what is 
laudable in one's ſelf, and an impatience 
of ſeeing it in another; elſe why ſhould 
beauty and virtue provoke its  ſevereſt 
attacks? 3 


Belgrave is very ill, but more from 
anxiety of mind than from any fixed 
diſorder of body: the phyſicians, not 
knowing what name to give it, call it a 
fever on the ſpirits. He is as weak as 
an infant, and J do not believe could, 
without help, move from his chamber. 
My little amiable Spaniard is his conſtant 
attendant; ſhe watches over him with a 
ſiſter's affection. Heaven only knows how 
all theſe things will end. My heart is 

* torn 


Nn 


torn with ſuſpence, the moſt grievous of 
all evils. 


Why do you not mention Charles ? 
where is he? His infamous wife is now 
at Cambray with Mr. Melmoth, and his 
wicked colleague Sir James. She is the 
Engliſh woman of quality, whom the young 
officer ſo juſtly termed a vile adultereſs. - 15 


But I have the pleafure to acquaint you 
(for your friend's ſake I call-it a plealure) 
that Melmoth is out of danger, as is 
Mr. Marcel; but the latter is unable to 
travel. Lord Belgrave is at liberty; but 
a liberty he is not able at preſent to make 
uſe of. Forward to me, as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, ſome account of my friend; for my 
heart labours with impatience. Adieu, 
my brother! None but ſuch as feel in the 
moſt exquiſite degree, can paint the Pains 
of mind which now torture 


'Your affectionate 


Lucy TemeLs. 
s £ 
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ks whe & Þ .. 
Lord MurczsrER to Lady L. Tempe. 


WISH, my ſiſter, I eould obey your 
commands; but no accounts of your 
poor friend can I hear, that will give 
you comfort. Oh! the poor fallen angel! 
for ſurely ſhe as nearly reſembled angels, 
both in perfon and mind, as any thing 
human could do. But let me begin 
where I left off: I went, as I propoſed, 
to Newbury, and eaſily found out the 
houſe of the Mrs. or Miſs Spencer, I 
was without an attendant, for prudentiab 
xeaſons, which you may gueſs, I aſked 
for the lady of the manſion, where I faw 

a very genteel woman, as to outward 
appearance. I inquired if Mrs. Melmoth 
was there? She readily anſwered, Yes; 
but ſhe was ſick in bed. I begged my 
8 reſpects, 
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reſpects, and ſent up my name, faying 
I wiſhed that I could be permitted to ſee 
her for a few minutes. Miſs Spencer 


went up; but returning, ſbe. anſwered, 


that Mrs. Melmoth was too ill to ſpeak 
with any one. What! ner to Lord 
« Mulceſter?“ (ſaid I with an emphaſis.) 
* No, Sir, (ſaid ſhe) not even to you.“ - 
I was quite difconcerted, and directly re- 
turned to Newbury, By the way I rea- 
ſoned with myſelf: Perhaps (ſaid I) ſhe 
might be fearful it ſhould- be ſome af 
Melmoth's emiſſaries on a feigned pre- 
nce. I then wiſhed I had ſent up my 
name in writing. But, on my arrival at 
the inn, J inquired more minutely into 
the character of Miſs Spencer; when 1 
was informed, to my heart- felt grief, that 
Miſs Spencer was a diſcarded miſtreſs of 
Sir Charles Barham's; and that ſhe: bad 
come down and taken that houſe, and 
brought with ber à young lady who was - 
oma by a French nobleman, and who 
indeed 
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indeed was miſtreſs of the houſe more 
properly, as every thing was done by her 
direction, and all the ſervants were at her 
command; and that ſhe had frequently 
been there on a market-day, and the 
nobleman with her; that he was very 

fond of her; and no wonder, as he was 
very handſome; but that the lady had 
been very ill. I was afflicted beyond any 
thing you can imagine: for a fall from 
virtue, in ſuch a character as Mrs. Mel- 
moth's, what a triumph to the diſſolute 
of both ſexes! — And yet it cannot be: 
there are ſo many excellencies in the poor 
fugitive; that it muſt be miſrepreſentation. 
I am bewildered with thought - the peo- 
ple are ſo poſitive in their aſſertions, yet 

- the general tenor of her life is ſo contrary 
to thoſe aſſertions. But her refuſal to ſee 
me, the brother of her deareſt friend, and 
one who valued her ſo much himſelf, has 
more weight with me than any thing that 
is ſaid. Does it imply ſhe was conſcious 
8 of 
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of ſomething wrong, and did not wiſh 
to ſee me? To leave nothing undone, 
I wrote to her from the inn at Newbury, 
and returned to town with a heavy heart, 
having received for anſwer, that ſne would 
write to me within a few days. In this 
matter an indifferent perſon would be led 
to conclude that there could be no arti- 
fice, as the woman acknowledged that Mrs. 
Melmoth was in the houſe; a circum- 
ſtance which, had that lady been detained 
by force or fraud, it is to be ſuppoſed 
that ſhe would have denied. 


I went the next day to Windſor, where 

I waited, having left proper directions, 
and hoping that Mrs. Melmoth might-by 
that time have thought proper to write to 
me; but was informed that Mr. and Mrs. 
Vareny had ſent three ſeveral meſſages 
for me, intreating to ſee me. Without 
changing my riding-dreſs, I waited on 
them, and was informed that Mrs. Mount- 
ney 


66 


ney had been there, and in the tendereſt 
terms deſired Mrs. Vareny, if ſhe had 
any regard for the poor fallen Mrs. Mel- 
moth, (as ſhe termed her) to take her 
from the hands ſhe was in; ſaying, that 
ſhe had treated her with the utmoſt reſpett 
and tenderneſs, and, in order to keep her 
from Melmoth, had been at the pains to 
change her habitation, and removed to 
the borders of Hampſhire; but by ſome 
accident ſhe became ' acquainted with a 
French nobleman, the Duke de R, 
and with him ſhe was gone, under pre- 
tence of going to Liſbon to Lord Eaſt- 
main: but Mrs. Mountney believes this 
to be merely pretence, and apprehends | 
they are ſomewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Southampton, and, as the Duke's equi- 
page is ſo remarkable, thinks we might 
eaſfily-trace them. She gave this account 
with tears to Mrs. Vareny, who deſcribes 

her as a lovely woman. | 


We 


E 


We are all unhappy, as you may well 
ſuppoſe; for this intelligence cannot, 1 
think, be doubted. And yet, for ſo ami- 
able a perſon to plunge at once headlong 
into vice, is almoſt beyond belief. Mrs. 
Vareny, all goodneſs as ſhe is, ſuſpends 
her judgment till farther lights are thrown 

on this ſtrange affair; but thinks ſhe ought 
to have ſeen me, had ſhe been in the laſt 
agonies. Notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, 
I ſet out once more for Newbury, and 
ſaw the beforeſaid Miſs Spencer, who told 
me that Mrs, Melmoth was gone from 
her, and had put herfelf under the pro- 
tection of the Duke de R but whi- 
ther they were gone was uncertain. She 
called a ſervant, who told me they pro- 
poſed going to Portſmouth, and from 
thence for Liſbon. I muſt own, this gave 
me a glimpſe of hope that Harriet had 
withdrawn herſelf from that woman thro? 
diſguſt, and might poſſibly have put her- 
ſelf under the Duke's protection to con- 
duct 


1 
duct her to her brother's. Faint as this 
hope was, I croſſed the country to Roſe 
Mount, and there ſaw a ſcene of deſolation. 
How unlike the elegant place it once was! + 
A melancholy idea ſtruck me in com- 
paring this beautiful feat, deprived of its 
greateſt beauty, to its once lovely miſtreſs, 
now robbed of her greateſt ornament, her 
innocence. Vet it certainly cannot be. 
— No tidings, however, at this place of 
Harriet: but Peregrine was gone into the 
rules of the King's Bench. From Roſe 
Mount I went to London, and thence to 
the King's Bench, thinking perchance ſhe 
might have fled to her brother, who now 
is there: but he had not heard of her 
fince ſhe' left the country, and indeed was 
ſo ſtupid with drink, that I could not get 
a rational anſwer from him. Thus un- 
| ſucceſsful, I returned home, and there 
found poor Jenny ready to break her 
| heart; for ſhe had heard thoſe reports. 
Jenny will by no means liſten to them. 
EL. | She 
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She ſays, ſhe is ſure it is a contrivance 
of Mr. Melmoth's to get her miſtreſs in 
his power, and that ſhe dares to ſay they 
have put her into a nunnery. I think 
Jenny in ſome reſpects has judged pro- 
perly : it is a thought that neither ſtruck 
me, nor Mrs, Vareny. And now, my 
dear Lucy, you muſt exert yourſelf to 
make proper inquiries : the Marquis will 
aſſiſt you. How rejoiced ſhall I be, if 
you can find her! no matter where, ſo 
ſhe is but innocent. Belgrave, if you 
can help it, muſt not be made acquainted 


with it; for, if he hears thofe dreadful 


tales, he will be reduced to a ſlate that 
will deprive him of reaſon. Unhappy 


youth! and much more unhappy Harriet! 


whether you are, or are not innocent. 
But to Providence mult I leave the event 5 
and I doubt not but you offer VP; to 
Heaps your prayers, with 


Tour affectionate brother's, 


G. MuLcesSTER. 
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e n IX, 
From the Same to the Same. 
yon Lver, 

AR DON che abrupt concluſion of 
my formet letter. I was ſo fatigued 
and ſo ill on account of my Journies, that 
I was obliged to take to my bed. Yeſter- 


day a mail was diſpatched for Liſbon. 
In my bed I wrote to Lord Eaſtmain, 


and once more intreated him, if he had 


any regard for his once- loved niece, to 
teturn with all ſpecd to England. I have 
made the beſt of matters to him: but 

lawyers, brokers, &c. have given him a 
full account of his nephew. ain far 
kroch being? well, Eudy i cherefdte cannet 
be fo explicit as 1 could with. © A me 
not why I did not mention Charles: I 
could 1 not do i it with honour to him. He 
a 48 - 
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EN 


is in the country with ſome woman. He 


at firſt ſeemed much affected; but he 
bears it now with an heroic fortitude, and 
is ſolacing himſelf with his favourite. 


i Adieu, Lacy! I am not well in health, 
but | | 15 


Your faithful friend, | 
and obliged brother, 


G. MuLczsTaER, 


LETTER LXII. 
Lady Lucy TzurlE to Mis. Vaazhr. 


My dear Mapamn, 


N the phrenzy of my ſoul 1 write! — 
To whom can 1 apply but to you, 
who are goodneſs itſelf? Oh! Madam, 
Vor. II. * you 


( 12 ) 
you are now (if you wil allow me the 
name). my only friend. My better half 
is torn from me, and by what means I 
cannot tell. Do you, Madam, endeavour 
to find her out for me. In a word, 
Madam, I look upon it to be the cauſe 
of virtue, and, as ſuch, the cauſe of 
Heaven. The honour of our ſex is con- 
cerned in Harriet's reſtoration. Lord 
Mulceſter has done what man can do; 
but a female may perhaps have more 
1 influence. I would immediately ſet out 
E for England, but that my dear father is 
again afflicted with the gout, and her 
Ladyſhip is extremely ill with the un- 
happy effects of Charles's marriage: they 
now again wiſh he had married the meaneſt 
creature, if ſhe had but come of honeſt 
parentage, and had been virtuous. Lord 
Belgrave is alſo extremely ill. Some 
officious perſon has informed his Lord- 
ſhip of the reports ſpread to Mrs. Mel- 
moth's W darts 56. in conſequence of 
| which 
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which we are obliged to confine him like 


a ſtate priſoner; but he is not at all times 
ſenſible, and when any reſtraint is uſed, 
it is attributed to his diſorder. But here 
is a new affliction: the amiable Miſs Del 
Rio is making the moſt grateful return 
ſhe can to her deliverer, which is her 
heart; ſhe is not conſcious of this, altho' 


I am ſure of it, and ſo is Belgrave, who | 


wiſhes her far from him a hundred times 
a day, He does not ſay any thing; but, 


like myſelf, his eyes are great tatlers on 


any occaſion wherein the heart is con- 


cerned. I cannot, I will not believe my 


Harriet could ſwerve from virtue; but 


ſuppoſe it poſſible that a mind like her's 


could not perſiſt in it—and ſhall we not 
receive a poor, fallen, penitent ſiſter, who 
had erred, and wiſhed to return back to 
the paths of virtue? Remember the ex- 
ample of our Bleſſed Maſter and his moſt 


pious penitent: remember the ſweet Mrs. 


Rowe's deſcription of her. Not that J 
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can or will allow myſelf to ſuppoſe, except 
I had ocular demonſtration, that Harriet 
can be comprehended in the character 
alluded to. But where can the ſweet 
ſufferer be? Perhaps ſhe is fallen a prey 
to ſome brutal wretch, who is ſporting 
with her calamities: if ſo, no wonder 
none of her letters reached me; for I 
make no doubt but ſhe has written: but 
it is the intereſt of the creatures who 
detain her to keep her from all intercourſe” 
with her friends. If I were in England, 
I W endeavour to ſee this Duke de 
R ; and perhaps ſomething might 
be gathered from him. Pardon this in- 
coherent ſcrawl: I write at random, as 
the thoughts flow. I ſhould be unworthy 
of Harriet's friendſhip, if I could at this 
time be tranquil. Do not, Madam, hint 
any thing to Lord Mulceſter of Miſs 
Del. Rio's affection for Lord Belgrave, 
The lordly ſex has enzeyed triumph enough 
| n and George has made very free 
with 
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with his reflections on us poor women, 

Poor Miſs Del Rio, I foreſee, will be a 
victim to hopeleſs love; for Belgrave's 
whole ſoul is filled with the idea of Har- 
riet. Adieu, Madam! May God pre- 
ſerve you and your huſband, with your 
faultleſs children, prays 

0; | 


Lucey TzmeLe. 
The Earl and Counteſs Join with me 


and Lord Belgrave in reſpectful com - 
n 
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Lady L. TzmeLE to Lord MuLcesTER, 


Dear GROROR, 


Navailing are our efforts to find out 
che dear creature. Every invention 
has been made uſe of, but to no purpoſe. 
She certainly is not in this part of the 
world. The Marquis has been indefa- 
tigable in his inquiries in perſon; has 
employed all his intereſt and friends: but 
no one that anſwers any ſuch deſcription 
can be found. Melmoth and his in- 
famous companions are gone to Nice, 
Mr. Marcel arrived here laſt night, but 
with much difficulty; is now obliged to 
keep his room. The ſpirit of a true 
Engliſh merchant ſhews itſelf in this old 
gentleman. He has preſented the Counteſs 
with a moſt ſuperb piece of gilt plate in 

N the 
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the ſhape of a cabinet, but ſo contrived 
that it will anſwer the end of a complete 
toilette. To the Marquis he has given, 

as a mark of his gratitude, an Engliſh 
watch of great value; but ſays he has 
reſerved for Lord Belgrave an ineſtimable 
| Jewel. Cannot you gueſs, George, what 
this jewel is? But that will never do; for 
Lord Belgrave, were his heart at liberty, 
is too delicate to accept a woman who 
had entertained the moſt diſtant inclination 
for another, —I am aſked for.— As I 
live, George, a card from Lady Coſway: 
. the remains at an þ6/el till ſhe hears from 
us. The Marquis and Suſannah are gone 
in one of our coaches to conduct her 
hither, | 
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I nave been to wait on her Ladyſhip: 


ſhe is now with my mother; in great 


affliction at her ſon's imprudent match, - 
f G 4 and 
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and the more ſo, as ſhe ſuppoſes, when 
he comes of age, he will turn her from 
the manſion-houſe, as ſhe has had ſeveral 
very inſolent letters from him, demanging 
money: that Sir Charles was now, in 
every ſenſe of the word, a brother; for, 
through the means gf the young officer, 
be had diſcovered ſomething againſt the 
woman he kept, of ſuch a nature as had 
made him diſcard her with great diſgrace, 


though he did not mention of what 


nature: (Perhaps through fear, as ſhe 
had once ſuch an influence over him.) 
The young man above-mentioned ſtaid 
at Coſway Hall but a few hours, and 
then ſet off for London, ſaying he had a 
perſon in diſtreſs to relieve: that on the 
firſt news of Miſs Del Rio's being gone, 
her Ladyſhip had ſpoken very warmly to 
Mrs. Conway, who reſented it ſo much, 
that ſhe never again came to the Hall, 
| and had entirely quitted Derby. Do not 
ſi 2 me to be ill-natured, brother, 
but 


E 
but I think thoſe people's puniſhment, in 
the marriage of their ſon and nephew, 

_ exemplary z for what unjuſtifiable means 
did they take to ſecure the droſs in their 
own family? — But this is foreign: I can 
ſcarce think of any thing but my poor 
loft Harriet; her diſtreſſes fill my head 
and my heart. Poor Belgrave, too, he 
is very ill, I wiſh you was here: and 
yet I would not wiſh you to leave England. 
eill the dear fugitive is found. 


Adieu! I am now, as ever, 
Your affectionate 


L. TzMPL.. 
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LETTER LIXIV. 
Mrs. Vazeny to Lady Lucy TEMPLE. 


F I had not been honoured with your 
commands, dear Lady Lucy, my 


affection for Mrs. Melmoth would have 
prompted me to do every thing in my 


power towards ſeeking her out. I have 


uſed all poſſible means, but in vain. 


Were ſhe my own child, I could not take 


more pains to clear her from the aſperſions 


throw on her. But Iam ſorry that I muſt. 


join with Lord Mulceſter in obſerving 
that "defamation is a female vice; for, 
were you to ſee with what avidity theſe 

reports are liſtened to in the female cir- 
cles, you would almoſt wiſh yourſelf any 
thing but a woman. Lord B. and his 
ſiſter have been warm advocates for Har- 
tiet. Lady 8 — told Lady C— F—, 
3 2 PP I 3 e who 
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who had been inſinuating ſome reports 
about our friend, that granting what was 
ſaid to be true in ſome degree, let each 
preſent lay her hand on her heart, and 
anſwer if there were no fault. Your 
% Lady ſhip in particular (ſaid ſhe) ought 
eto be ſilent, becauſe it .ſets people to 
making retroſpections, not to the ho- 
« nour of your own family.” You know 
undoubtedly the two glaring inſtances 
Lady S alluded ro. This, inſtead of 
an anſwer, produced a general filence; 
and I dare ſay nothing more will be ſaid, 
where Lady S——, Lord B. or I chance 
to be preſent. But this I am forry to ſay, 
that Mrs. Melmoth's fame probably will 
never be fo fair in indifferent eyes again, 
as it was before this accident; the world, 
as it is called, in general being muck 
mote fond of believing evil reports chan 
good. The unhappy never want ene 
mies; and, where the ear is open to ac- 
cuſations, accuſers will never be wanting 

G 6 Oh! 
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Oh! Lady Lucy, you do not know the 
pangs this falſe ſtep of my friend has 
given me. I feel as a mother; and when 
I look at my own girls, can I, with all a 


fond mother's wiſhes, think them more 


deſerving than poor Mrs. Melmoth? And 
yet you ſee how her amiable qualities 
have been blaſted. How pregnant with 


ſorrow are thoſe reflections to a mother! 
Lady Harman, to her ſhame, and 


Mrs. Blaſt, have been particularly buſy 


on n this occalion. 


I wiſh I could give you any comfort; 
but the myſtery ſeems to thicken, inſtead 
of clearing up. I wiſh ſhe would at leaſt 
be- viſible : her not appearing gives her 
a guilty look. On this you may depend, 
I will once more endeavour to. find her; 
and, if ſhe proves innocent, I will take 
her under my own protection, in ſpite of 
Melmoth, till her uncle's arrival; and 
even if otherwiſe, as, ſhe is not, cannot 
| be 


K 
be abandoned to vice, I will endeavour to 
place her above the reach of temptation. 
Lord Mulceſter begs I would inform you 
that he is not able to write at preſent, 
having a violent diſorder in his head; but 


hopes to be better by the time an anſwer 
could come from Liſbon, 


My dear Lady Lucy, 
Believe me your's ſincerely, 
E. VaR ENV. 


My moſt grateful reſpects attend your 
noble parents and Lord Belgrave. 


o 


LETTER 
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LETTER LXV. 


Lady S to Lady Lucy TzmPLE, 


Dear Mapan, 


| T my brother's requeſt I write a 
few lines, by way of paſſport to 
the incloſed, that I know will be agree- 
able to you, as it will clear ſome doubts 
which have ariſen concerning a lady who 
is ſo dear to you as Mrs. Melmoth.— 
Lord B. has taken true pains to come at 
particulars, and is now as buſy as a juſtice | 
of peace in faking notes and metnuran- 
dums. Excuſe me from writing more at 
preſent; for I am in a ſituation that ex- 
cuſes indolence, if it ever can be excuſed ; 
but is ſo fearful and ſo diffident, a certain 
ſign of true love, that occaſioned this 
ſcrawl from 


| Your affectionate and obliged friend, 


CAROLINE x. 
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LETTER IXXVI. 
Lord B-— to Lady Lucy Tzurrx. 


MA DAM, 


S any thing that concerns Lady 
Lucy cannot be indifferent to me, 
you will not wonder that I ſnhould intereſt 
myſelf in Mrs. Melmoth's welfare: nor 
indeed could I be indifferent to her on 
her own account; for I truly revere her, 
and have been ſtung to the heart at her 
ſufferings, and at the cenſures of an ill- 
natured world on unavoidable accidents; 
that could only be judged of, except by i 
the parties concerned, by the event. 


With contrition I own I have been but 
too much gcquainged with bad men and 
bad women.—— Mr. Melmoth, Madam, 

you are convinced, is totally abandoned 
a therefore 


160 


therefore no wonder if he ſhould employ 
his vile agents to blacken and traduce a 
virtue they could not overcome. The 
moment I heard the name of Sir Charles 
Barham's caſt- off miſtreſs, I was certain 
ſome horrid invention had been ſet on 
foot to trepan Mrs. Melmoth. I ſet ſeve- 
ral perſons at work, but to no purpoſe, 
till I went to Newbury myfelf: but Miſs 
Spencer would not ſee me (perhaps gueſs- 
ing that I was too well acquainted with 
their arts); for you cannot conceive, nor 
does the public know, what villainies are 
committed upon innocent creatures drawn 
into their fnares. At length one of the 
ſervants, by a never-failing application, 
told me he himſelf knew nothing, but 
added, that, if 1 could find out one 
Captain Conway, he might inform me. 
On this flight information I was deter- 
mined to return to town, and inquire at 
che coffee -houſes, &c. for this Captain. 
But at an inn at Reading, where I ſtopped. 

1810 to 
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to dine, I ſaw a baſket brought to, beg 
the broken victuals for the priſoners, and 
at the ſame time to ſolicit my charity. 
Whilſt my dinner was preparing, I thought 
I would go and ſee thoſe objects of com- 
paſſion, — Surely Providence inſpired me 
with the thought! — In walking round the 
dreadful manſion, I ſaw, in what is called 
a yard or garden, a young gentleman 
whoſe face I recollected to have ſeen be- 
fore, and, ſuppoſing him in great diftreſs, 
I aſked him if he would favour me with 
his company to drink a glaſs of wine? 
which offer he accepted. With the utmoſt 
delicacy I was capable of, I begged to 
know the cauſe of his confinement. He 
told me he was there for debt, at the ſuit 
of a bad woman, to whom he was not 
indebted, if the truth could be ſearehed 
into. On a little further inquiry J found 
he was the very Captain Conway I was 
in ſearch of. On my propoſal of reſtoring 
his liberty, he gave me the following ac- 
| couat 
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count of himſelf, which I ſubmit, Madam, 


to your judgment; and do not doubt but 
you will join with me in admiring that 
Providence, which has brought this black 
ſcene to light, and by the means of one 
who to common minds might appear ſo 
little intereſted in it. 


1 am, Sir, (ſaid Captain Conway) 
« a perſon of no mean family; but hap- 
ce pening to fall into the ſnares of one 
« who is the moſt beautiful and artful of 
% her ſex, on this woman, whoſe real 
« name is Iſabella Egerton, I laviſhed 
« my paternal fortune, I really loved 
« her tenderly, and it was a long time 
before my eyes were open to her vices 
„ for ſhe is capable of deceiving much 
© more ſenſible men than I am, At 
* length I had ſo involved myſelf, that 
« [ was obliged to depend on her, and, 
“in conſequence, very often to act againſt 
the dictates of my conſcience: but, 
„like 
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©« like a ſecond Circe, ſhe inchanted all 
* my ſenſes. Many, many artifices has 
e ſhe practiſed : the ſcheme for entrap- 
« ping Miſs Del Rio was her's, for which 
„% Sir James Hazzeldine gave her a bond 
© of three thouſand pounds, to be paid 
„ when he was married to that young 
% lady; and a Mrs, Harris of D—— 
had a bond for a thouſand, to be paid 
« on the ſame account; for which gra- 
e tuity ſhe perſonated Sir James's ſiſter, 
„ as her daughter did a diſtant relation. 
„ Mrs. Harris ſaid, ſhe thought herſelf 
* bound to help Sir James to a wife, as 
% he had helped her daughter to a huſ- 
*« band. Miſs Egerton (Mrs, Conway, 
“as ſhe was then called) was not preſent: 
*« ſhe was too cunning to lay herſelf open 
„to the reach of the law; yet ſhe guided 
* the meaſures; and Lady Anne (whom 
„ we call Lady Charles) was too good a 
« ſecond to her. When 1 found they 
e were all determined on the young lady's 

„ ruin, 


„e) 


4 ruin, ſhocked at the thoughts of their 
“ intended brutality, I could bear their 
„ wickedneſs no longer, and diſcovered 
„it, as I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip has 
„ heard: but, to this hour, my infamous 
* accomplices do not know that I gave 
« the information, but think I was taken 
« up on ſuſpicion, and obliged to diſ- 
* cover ſymething. e het, 


LA deep-concerted ſcheme this was; 
« but that againſt poor Mrs. Melmoth 
« was ſtill deeper, and the infernal Iſa- 
« bella and Mr. Melmoth at the bottom 
of it. My conſcience was awakened 
at her ſufferings. I did not doubt but, 
« if art failed, force would be uſed; for 
„ the Duke de R-—— was paſſionately 
fond of her, and Melmoth at any rate 
« to be divorced, that he might, if poſ- 
« ſible, contrive-to marry Lady Anne: 
e that Mrs. Melmoth was quite ignorant 
of the real characters of the perſons 
. * whoſe 
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whoſe hands ſhe was in, and a great 
deal of art, had been uſed to get her 
into their power. I was reſolved to 
extricate her at the hazard of my life, 
which I have effected, although I have 
loſt my liberty by it: for, notwith- 
ſtanding the fatigues of my journey 
from Germany, I weat, almoſt without 
food or reſt, to Miſs Spencer's, and 
warned Mrs. Melmoth of her danger, 
and helped her to eſcape from the 
garden-gate, after the family were in 
bed,” and went with her to the firſt 


' ſtage; where I left her, and returned 


without ſuſpicion. The wretches were 
outrageous at her eſcape; and Iſabella 
was diſpatched to place her going-off 
in the blackeſt light. But when they 


found, by inquiries at Baſingſtoke, that 


I had been there with her, I was fol- 


&* lowed to this town, and arreſted at the 


p 
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ſuit of Miſs Egerton.“ 


I was 
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I was in hopes he could have informed 


mie of the place Mrs. Melmoth intended 


to go to: but he aſſured me he did not 


know, nor had he ſzen or heard from her 


fince; that ſhe faid to him at parting, 
& Virtue is its own reward, Sir; and I 
ee truſt I ſhall have it in my power one 
« day to ſhew my gratitude, but at pre- 
% ſent I am poor myſelf.” And well 
might ſhe ſay ſo, when ſhe had nothing 
with her but ſome linen in her pocket, 
and her watch; for the principal part of 
her clothes were left at the infamous 
Spencer's, Iam overjoyed at her eſcape, 
as I know how much pleaſure it will give 
you; for your dear ſelf, or the incom- 
parable ſufferer, cannot be thoroughly 
unhappy, as ſhe is innocent, and out of 
the reach of her intended deſtroyers. As 
a reward for Mr. Conway's fidelity to 
Mrs. Melmoth, I promiſed to find out 


Iſabella, and to procure him his liberty. 


It 2 unlucky for him, that Lady 
Coſway 


0135 


Coſway was abroad, and Sir Charles Bar- 


ham ill, or he would have been releaſed 
ere now; and then he purpoſed to wait 
on Lord Mulceſter. But this fortunate 
meeting has been equally as propitious; 
for it might have been ſome weeks before 
he was at liberty. He is a fine young 


man, and I hope will now be an uſeful 
ornament to ſociety. 


I returned to town, and waited on 
Lord Mulceſter, whoſe diſorder will not 
yet permit him to writez and he did not 
chooſe to entruſt his ſecretary with thoſe 
things ; therefore begged I would forward 
this account to you as ſoon as poſſible. 
Lord R has juſt ſent to let me know 
that a courier is going off to your noble 
father; therefore I have only time to ſay, 
that I am, with the moſt profound reſpe& | 
and ſincere affection, 


Mk 


LETTER 
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LETTER LXVII. 


From the Same to the Same. 


MA DAM, 


F FLATTER myſelf you will not be 
diſpleaſed (as Lord Mulceſter is not 
yet able to write) to hear that I have found 
out Iſabella. This extraordinary woman 
ſent me a note the day before yeſterday, 
begging me to call on her, but not to let 
it be known where ſhe reſided, as her 
affairs required great privacy. I went to 
her immediately. Never did I ſee ſuch a 
blaze of charms. No wonder poor Con- 
way, and ſo many men have been taken in 
with her. Had I not been well acquainted 
with her character, I ſhould have thought 
ker an embodied angel. I underſtand ſhe 
is under great apprehenfions of the officers 
2p of 
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of juſtice, who are in queſt of her and 
Miſs Spencer, for bank-notes to a con- 
ſiderable amount, which Spencer robbed 
Sir Charles Barham of, and Iſabella re- 
ceived and offered to change. She told 
me, if I would extricate her from this 
danger, ſhe would tell me all ſhe knew | 
concerning Mrs. Melmoth; and, to let 
me ſee ſhe was ſincere, ſhe would relate 
to me the hiſtory of her life. Permit 
me, Madam, to lay the hiſtory of this 
ſecond Roxana before you, as mm as [ | 

Lean remember, in her own words: 


« My father, Sir, (ſaid ſhe) was an 
eminent attorney. I loſt my mother 
in my infancy. My father had me 
educated in the moſt expenſive manner. 
Tutors of all ſorts conſtantly attended 
me at home; A daughter of the firſt _ 
Peer of the realm could not be ſup- 
&« ported in greater ſtate than I was, 
* Indeed our whole courſe of living was 
Vol. II. H with 
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with a ſplendor which by no means 
ſaited our ſtation or circumſtances 
my father truſting to repair all by a 
marriage, which, by my perſon and 
accompliſhments, he did not doubt 
would be very advantageous. But no 


ſuch match offering, and his affairs 


requiring immediate aſſiſtance, and fo 
there was but money to keep up a 


* ſplendid appearance, no matter how it 


was obtained; he therefore bargained 


with Lord F — to diſpoſe of me for 


* 


an annuity, and a conſiderable ſum in 


ready caſh, to his Lordſhip. I had no 


real notions of virtue inſtilled into me: 
pride and common decorum were all. 
my governeſs endeavoured to inculcate; 
my father often telling me, that, if I 
had but money, and could appear ele- 
gant, I ſhould always meet with reſpect 


from the world; whereas, on the con- 


trary, if I wanted thoſe requiſites, the 
moſt virtuous would not countenance 
me, 


tc 
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me, however deſerving 1 might be. 
My ſmall experience in life, though 1 


Was then but ſixteen, had taught me 
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to obſerve, virtuous poverty was not 
ſo much careſſed as ſumptuous vice: 
witneſs women of infamous lives in the 
playhouſe, who were careſſed and coun- 


tenanced by people of faſhion of both 


ſexes, and the attention paid even to 
proſtitutes in public; when virtuous 
women, as they are called, are neg- 
lected. No wonder that a young crea- 
ture like me, inured to pomp and 
vanity, ſhould forfeit what ſhe was 
never taught to prize, to dreſs, jewels, 
and equipage. I conſented, and was 
conducted by my father to Paris, where 
his Lordſhip received me with rapture; 
and we made the tour of Europe, as it 
is called. I amaſſed a great deal of 
money and jewels whilſt T remained 


with him: but, ſoon after our return 


to England, his Lordſhip married, and 
H 2 « I once 


band of conſequence; for the real cauſe 


of my going from England was not 
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<« T once more flouriſhed away for a huſ- 
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even gueſſed at. I was ſuppoſed to be 
on a vilit tb a ſiſter of my father's in 
Ireland. During this interval I became 
acquainted with Caprain Conway, and 
had really as much regard for him as 
it was poſſible for ſuch a heart as mine 
to feel. I muſt do him the juſtice to 
ſay, I believe his heart was then un- 
tainted with vice. As I had ſacrificed 
myſelf to oblige my father once, I 
choſe Conway to pleaſe myſelf. He 
ſpent a great part of his fortune on 
me; but it would not ſupport me in 
my common expences and card-money, 


Well, another and another ſucceeded. 


In the ſpoils of all my father ſhared : 
nor did I once feel real remorſe for 
what ſome would call guilt; for had 


& not man made a prey of me, and had 


not I a right to make a prey of man? 


« Thus 
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« Thus I reaſoned. —— At length Mr. 
« Melmoth came in my way, juſt: re- 
te turned from his travels. He was (truck 
« with me No wonder; it was the 
e faſhion to admire me then: and my 
&« father pretended to keep me fo ſtrict, 
« and was ſo careful to conduct me to all 
public places himſelf, that my chaſtity 
© was not ſuſpected. Melmoth laid cloſe . 
e ſiege to me. He was the very perſon 
«©. we could have wiſhed for—young, a 
* great deal of money in poſſeſſion, and 
c a large eſtate in reverſion: but he never 
« mentioned marriage; and my father, 
before he had time to bring a ſcheme 
« to bear to entrap him in that ſnare, 
© died. I was now deſtitute, except in 
« jewels and clothes, the former of which 
I placed in a banker's hands, and pre- 
„ tended to Mr. Melmoth, who was 


cc 


| more aſſiduous than ever, that my 
| father had diſpoſed of them; for which, 


; when my tranſitory mourning was our, 


xg... * I got 
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I got a new ſet: for, making a merit 


of neceſſity, I ſurrendered to him after 
a conditional agreement was ſigned to 


marry me when his uncle died; which 


he has ſince found means, baſely enough, 
to ſteal from me; although I did not 
value his agreement, nor would marry 
him if I could: but, from that hour 


to this, I have accuſed him of being 
my firſt {-Qucer, and, artful as he is, 


he believes it. You fee how open I 


am, Sir: but I now defy the world, 


and the world's cenſures; and, were I 


clear of the conſequences of Nancy 
Spencer's bank-notes, I would go to 
Rome, and ſpend the refidue of my 


days: for you know it is become the 


mode, when women of my caft have 
accumulated money by means obnox- 
ious to rebuke in their own country, 
to retire to Rome. 


But, not to in- 
trude on your Lordſhip's patience : — 


| Whilſt I was in un with Mr. Mel- 
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moth, I became acquainted with Lord 

Charles Temple, and gained ſome con- 
ſiderable ſums from him, perſuading 
him I was come to Paris under Mr. 
Melmoth's protection, to get in ſome - 
money due to, my father's eſtate; a 
circumſtance not to be wondered at, 
as my father and he were fo intimate. 
From thence I proce-ded to Italy with 
Melmoth; and, he beginning to cool 
in his affections, I looked round for a 

future paramour, and at the carnival : 
ſaw Lord Belgrave. I was much ſtruck 
with his perſon; as what woman is not? 
But hearing his general character for 
morality, and ſuch ſtuff, I knew I muſt 
wear the maſk of virtue and exemplary 


«© goodneſs to attract him; and, could I 
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once gain his notice, I thought my 


point gained : for which reaſon I quar- 
relled with Melmoth, and quitted him 
at Mantua. I dreſſed myſelf as a 


widow, and, by a manceuvre, not only 
H-4 __ * attracted: 
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attracted his notice, but the ſagacious 
Lord Mulceſter's alſo. I was not with- 


out hopes that I might be Lady Bel- 


grave, if I could once faſcinate him fo 
far as to attempt my honour: I was 
then ſure, from his principles, I ſhould 
gain him. But you ſhall hear how I 


was foiled: I went to England elate 


with hope: I took a little cottage, and 
adorned it in a moſt ramantic taſte; 


furniſhed it with the beſt authors, and 
every thing calculated to pleaſe ſuch a 


miad as Lord Belgrave's. In this place 


I firit ſaw Mils Villars, now Mrs. Mel- 
moth, She was charmed with my little 
elegant retreat, and wiſhed an acquaint- 
ance with the miſtreſs of it; a ſuse 


ſign of ſucceſs, I thought, if ſhe ap- 
| proved my perſon and manners: and 


1 


I would have cultivated, her acquaint- 
ance,. as the notice of a perſon, of, her 
rank and character might have been of 
great ſervice to me in my delign on 

Lord 
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« Lord Belgrave; but was obliged to 
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decline it, leſt, on nearer interviews, 
ſhe ſhould perceive what I then wiſhed _ 
to conceal. I thought her, as Miſs 
Villars, a ſweet creature, and diſliked 


her for nothing but for being more 
virtuous and innocent than myſelf : 
but, when I heard ſhe was married to 


Melmoth, altho* I deſpiſed the man, 
I could not bear ſhe ſhould bear his 


name, and fee her flouriſh away at 


court, at the play, &c. whilſt I was 


obliged to keep ſuch an humble di- 
ſtance. But, when I found it was her 
curſed charms that deprived me of 
Belgrave, I vowed revenge; for which 
reaſon I joined more heartily with 


Melmoth in all his ſchemes, and got * 
her into my power, and make no doubt 1 


but I ſhould have humbled her, had it 
not been for that officious apoſtate, 
Tom Conway. But, to do her juſtice, 


22-0 » 


= * behaved becoming the character ſhe 


H 5 « aſſumed. 
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aſſumed — very obſtinate, and very vir- 
tuous; for nothing but force could have 


prevailed with her, although I believe 
the Duke would have married her, had 


ſhe been at liberty, he was ſo infatuated 
with her. And yet I ſee nothing ſo 
very extraordinary in her 
face — no life, no airs. Had ſhe not 


A baby 


got off as ſhe did, not all her virtue 
could have faved her, Melmoth being 


* determined to be divorced from her, 


but for a trick, which I did not know 


till laſt week, that Sir James and his. 
crew have ſerved me. I will let you. 
into all their ſchemes. As for Tom 


Conway, he ſhould not have betrayed, 
us; for I have ſupported him theſe 
three years paſt: nor indeed ſhould I 


„have arreſted him but from revenge. 


60 


The Duke de R 


is raving for the 


46% Joſs of his Harriet, as he called her. 
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It is amazing to me where ſhe can be 


concealed ; for I ſtopped all her letters 
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to Lady Lucy, except one, which was 
forwarded from Mrs. Mountney's 
(whom I ſuppoſe you gueſs to be your 
humble ſervant) : indeed, once I was 
ſo kind as to write for Lady Lucy, 
and forbid her the trouble of a cor- 
reſpondence, as I (Lady Lucy) did not 
chooſe, after her imprudent conduct, 
to have any correſpondence with her. 

And now, my Lord, I have told yeu. 
the whole truth. If I can ſerve Mrs. 

Melmoth, I will; not from love, as 


I told you before, but from revenge. 


Nor do you have a better opinion of 
Conway than you have of me: for ĩt 

certainly cannot be virtue for vittue's 

ſake, which has induced him to this; 
but love for Del Rio, or ſome ſuch. 
motive. However, I will perform my 
promiſe: if I can get clear of this 
vexatious- affair, I will put my money 
into the bank of Holland, and retire 
to Rome.“ N 
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Thus, Madam, this ſtrange creature 


ended her narrative. Such a mixture of 
good ſenſe and impiety I never, in the 


courſe of my connections with man or 
woman, met with. How much is it to 
be regretted, that ſuch an education, and 


- ſuch talents, ſhould be ſo much abuſed! 
and become now her puniſhment and 


curſe, when they might have been a 
bleſſing! I hope ſhe will keep her reſo- 
lution of going to Rome, that England 
may be quit of ſuch an intriguing ſpirit. 


She diſmiſſed the action againſt Conway 


at the firſt word. I expect him in town 
this evening, Mrs. Melmoth's trunks, 
ſhe left at Spencer's, were, by Iſabella's 
direction, brought to Lord Mulceſter's 
laſt night. His Lordſhip has undertaken 
to ſettle matters with Sir Charles, that - 
theſe women may be ſuffered. to quit the 
country. I purpoſe to ſend Captain Con- 
way in ſearch of Mrs. Melmoth. I will 
keep a meſſenger in waiting, on purpoſe _ 

to 
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6157) : 
to ſend the firſt moment I have the hap- 
pineſs to hear of her. I hope, Madam, 
you will approve of what I have done: 
I ſhall be careleſs of what the world will 
think or ſay; for I am, and ever will be, 


MAbDAM, 
Your devoted ſervant, 
B—. 


P.S. I have the pleaſure to inform 
you, by a meſſage which is juſt brought 
from your brother, that Lord Eaſtmain 

is arrived at Plymouth, where he ſtays a 
few days to recover the fatigues of his, 
voyage. Mo; 
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LETTER LXVIIL 
Lady L. Trurrz to Lord MuLcesTER, 


My dear GBOROE, 


ANGUAGE cannot convey the joy. 

I felt at hearing of my Harriet's 
eſcape from the wretches who had decoyed 
her : but that joy ſubſided when I thought 
what harms might yet await her. Alone, 
unattended, without money, without 
friends, how my heart bleeds for her! 
If ſhe ſhould fall into the hands of thoſe 
horrid creatures again — I am almoſt diſ- 
tracted at the thoughts of it : yet ſure. 
ſuch piety, ſuch goodneſs will be the care 
of Providence! Her heart muſt be almoſt. 
broken with that forged letter. What 
does not that Iſabella deſerve? Oh! that 
I had the puniſhing her! but the worm 

that 
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that never dies, her conſcience, will be 
puniſhment enough for her. I can nei- 
ther eat nor reſt till I hear the reſult of 
Conway's ſearch. Do, make him a pre- 
ſent for me: I ſuppoſe the young fellow's 
finances are very low. I rejoice to hear 
Lord Eaſtmain is arrived. I hope he will 
ſee juſtice done to his favourite: and ſhe- 
will certainly emerge from the place -of 
her concealment. And now, altho? laſt,. 
yet not the leaſt thought of, I ſpeak of 
Lord B.'s goodneſs, in the pains he has 
taken, and continues to take, on my: 
friend's account. Tell him how much I. 
think myſelf obliged to him, and that 
I approve. of every ſtep he has: taken. 
I ſhall write to Lady S by the next 
packet. And now I muſt inform you 
of a kind of a tragi-comedy. we have act: 
ing here: it is not quite deep enough for 
Love lies a Bleeding; it is very near. Mr. 
Marcel is ſo much taken, as I told you 
before, with our diſconſolate Lord, that the 


ſecret 


60 
ſecret of © the jewel” is come out, and he 
wiſhes to beſtow his charge on his Lord- 
ſhip, and promiſes to make ſuch large 
additons to her fortune, as would tempt 
a man who does not know the right uſe 
of riches ſo well as Lord Belgrave. Lady 
Coſway is likewiſe ſo deſirous of an al- 
liance, that, ſooner than fail, I believe 
ſhe would have him herſelf. Sufannah is 
far from being difpleaſed at the propoſal; 
but would be terribly chagrined, did ſhe 
know that ſhe is refuſed. The old gen- 
tleman got my mother to mention it to 
Lord Belgrave; but his Lordſhip's firſt 
plea againſt it was religion : but that, he 
was given to underſtand, would be no 
objection, as he might ealily lead ſuch a 
ductile mind as Miſs Del Rio's. Then 
- his Lordſhip was obliged in plain terms 
to declare, he had a material reaſon for 
continuing in the ſingle ſtate. And here 
the matter reſts. Were you to ſee how 
fearful his Lordſhip is of coming where 
| the 
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the young lady is, (leſt ſhe ſhould aſk 
the queſtion, I ſuppoſe) - Oh! you men, 
the beſt of you, are not without your 
vanities, — He has had the pleaſure to 
refuſe her, it is true; but remember it 
was her guardian and aunt's propoſal. 
1 cannot ſay I ever ſaw Lord Belgrave 
behave ſo ungraciouſly ; and I fancy, on 
recollection, he thinks ſo: for true gene- 
roſity, like true delicacy,” is much more 
hurt by an offence from itſelf, than to 
itſelf. He has ſhut himſelf into his 
chamber for theſe three days, and no one 
has had admittance but me: but I, you | 
know, carry all before me. Adieu, 
George! I would fain be chearful; but, 
with all my levity, I muſt and ſhall, till 


Harriet is found, ſtill remain 
ttt „mn 205! g 3 4 
Your diſconſolate _ 


pints Wet - : 


Lucr TzMuerzE. 
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LETTER LXIX. 


> +. 


Lord ux to Lord MULCESTE R. 


NCE more, my dei Molceſter, 
my tormentors the phyſicians have 
Permitted me the uſe of pen and paper. 
What buſineſs had T with phyſicians? 
Can they heal the boſom's keen ſmart ? 
Oh! my friend, you told me 1 might 
have trouble even from good women: — 
indeed I have. Miſs Del Rio's guardian 
and aunt have looked on me with partial 
eyes, and have made me an offer of the 
young lady, with a moſt ſplendid fortune. 
She is certainly an amiable creature: but 
can any one be put in competition with my 
unhappy noble- minded friend? 1 am not, 
I fee I am not indifferent to her: but 
ſuppoſe my mind had been quite at liberty, 
Miſs Del Rio could never be Belgrave's 
wife. 


L 


wife. Religion out of the queſtion, re- 
member Sir James Hazzeldine, which 
ſpeaks her a woman ſuſceptible of im- 
preſſions; although I believe her mind as 
pure as a Veſtal's. I would quit V=—, + 
but am detained by your worthy ſiſter. 
What her reaſon can be for this detention, 
I cannot ſay; but I am ſure Lady Lucy's 
motives muſt be good. My. health, 
my dear Mulceſter, is much impaired. 
My family, as you know, are ſubject to 
declines: if I am thus early cut off, may 
I not eſcape the ſnares too often. laid out 
for unwary youth? As I hope our friend- 
ſnip is made for immortality, my firſt 
quitting, the ſtage will be only like taking 
a journey or voyage where you could nat 
get a paſſage ſo quick as myſelf; but will 
follow me to the deſtined place. I would 
come to England, and repoſe my cares in 
your faithful boſom : but I fear to meet 
Melmoth. Undoubtedly that lawleſs man 
would think himſelf bound, by what the 
| world. 
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world calls honour, to challenge me; 
and I, if I pay any regard to the tyrant 
cuſtom, muſt not refuſe to meet him : 


and yer cuſtom without reaſon is but 
ancient error. But there are two ſorts. of 


perſons, you know, the judicious few, 
and the precipitate many. According to 
the ideas of the latter, I muſt —_ a 
challenge, or ſuffer an opprobrious name: 
but, as I never will knowingly lift my 
hand againſt the divine Harriet's huſband, 
TI therefore think it beſt to keep out of 
his way. I wiſh, if you have found out 
Mrs. Melmoth's place of reſidence, you 
would force ſome ſums on the dear crea- 
ture, deſtitute as ſhe muſt be. Lady 
Lucy has been ſo obliging as to read 
ſome parts of Lord B.'s letters to her, 
wich the ſtory of that artful fury 


woman T cannot call her. Tou will 
not wonder that amazement ſhould ſeize 
me at the horrid account: to Mrs. Mel- 
moth am I, in effect, indebted for pre- 
NDW] ſerving 
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ſerving me from the ſnares of that de- 


luder. 
R 


Adieu, my dear Mulceſter! My re- 
ſpectful compliments attend Lord Eaſt- 
main; and believe me at all times, in 
happineſs or miſery, 


Your affectionate 


BELGRAVE, 


LETTER LXX: 
Lord MuLczsTzR to Lady L. TemeLs. 


My dear Lune” | 


SEND this by a ſpecial meſſenger, 
that you may not be alarmed, as it is 
too probable that you may hear a report 


that Mr. Melmoth hag circulated, who 
18 
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is returned to England dreſſed in deep 


mourning, that his wife is dead: but 


Iſabella ſays ſhe is ſure it is a falſehood, 
fabricated between him and his com- 
panions, to anſwer an obvious deſign. 


Tou will wonder, perhaps, how the miſ- 


creant dares to appear, after the miſde- 
meanors he has been guilty of; but he 


early learned to diſcharge ſhame. He 


has ſheltered himſelf in the verge of the 
court— his avowed errand to pay his duty 
to his worthy uncle. —What a pity the 
wretch is ſo nearly allied to him! But 
Lord Eaſtmain refuſes to ſee him, as you 
may ſuppoſe, and begs no favour may be 
ſhewn him on his account. 


I met his Lordſhip at Saliſbury, and 
have the pleaſure to tell you he is much 
better than he has been for ſome years 


| paſt; and would be ſtill more ſo, were it 
not for his vile nephew, and the ſuffer- 
ings of his beloved niece. Strange that 


the 
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the dear creature cannot be heard of! 
Mr. Conway is returned, after uſing every 
method human reaſon could invent to 
explore her retreat, but without ſucceſs. 
I am fearful (I muſt now ſpeak my ap- 
prehenſions, Lucy,) ſhe is gone to the 
Weſt-Indies, as a perſon anſwering her 
deſcription embarked at Portſmouth with 
a lady about two months fince for that 
torrid climate: and yet what acquaintance 
had ſhe, with whom ſhe would entruſt 
herſelf? A young lady ſo little known as 
Mrs. Melmoth, and fo naturally timid, — 
and not to write to one friend! Diftreſs 
ſurely muſt have overpowered her. Lord 
Eaſtmain will have it, the has been once 
more in the power of Melmoth's emiſ- 
ſaries, and is perhaps ſent abroad by their 
means: on her account he has vouch- 
ſafed to ſend a meſſage to the wretch her 
huſband, promiſing him, if he will by 
Capt. Conway, the bearer of the meſſage, 
diſcover (if in his knowledge) where 

Mrs. 
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Mes. Melmoth is, to allow him an an- 
nuity to ſubſiſt on in the South of France, 
do be increaſed as his behaviour may ſeem 
to deſerve. He ſent his Swiſs ſervant 
with an anſwer to his Lordſhip, import- 
ing that his lady died at Granville, where 
ſhe had gone in purſuit of Mr. Melmoth. 
The Swiſs alſo confirmed it, and that his 
maſter was extremely affected at her death. 
This, as I ſaid before, Iſabella treats as a 
prelude to ſome concerted ſcheme. © How- 
ever, a meſſenger is ſent to Granville, 


and then we ſhall form a better judg- 
ment. 


Iſabella, and her ſiſter in iniquity, Spen- 
cer, will ſet out next week for Italy. As 
for poor Conway, what Iſabella, who is 
as ſubtle as a ſerpent, conjectured was 
need s principal motive, is, I believe, 

: he certainly loves, altho* without 

5 6 Miſs Del Rio; for which reaſon 
I ſhall, as ſoon as poſſible, get him an 
2ppointment 
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appointment to the Eaſt- Indies. Lord 
Eaſtmain has been very bountiful to him: 
ſo that he finds it is indeed true policy to 
be good. Poor Miſs Del Rio! how much 
is that young lady to be pitied! but I 
hope the lenient hand of time, (which is 
the ſoftener of ſorrow, and pacifier of 
woe) as ſhe is yet but young, will do 
much for her: — and yet I do not think 
Belgrave ought to remain under one roof 
with her. The poet ſays, that | 


% — Time and abſence you will find to 
te prove 
* A ſure ſucceſs for unſucceſsful love.” 


I am extremely concerned for Frede- 
rick's declining health; and yet I dare 
not wiſh him to come to England, leſt 
Melmoth ſhould challenge, or perhaps 
even get him aſſaſſinated. I (wiſh you 
would perſuade him to go to the Spa, 
2 keep Lady Coſway ſome time with 


Vor. r” Do 
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Do not bluſh, my ſiſter, to be under 
an obligation to Lord B——, as you 
think fit to term it. Human nature is 
not ſo bad a thing as ſome diſgracers of 
their own ſpecies- have imagined. We 
ſhould not too ſoon, and without making 
proper applications, give up perſons of 


ability upon conceptions of their general 
characters, and then, with the herd, ſet 
our faces againſt them, as if we knew 
them to be invincibly wicked. But I 
believe, my dear, you have the merit of 
reclaiming this now amiable nobleman, 
and fancy you are the only young woman 
of this flaunting age who can claim a 
penitent of her own making. | 


F am juſt now ſent for to Lord Eaſt- 
main's, but wilt conclude on my return. 


: , 


[on ſurpriſing things, Lucy! 
Charles's wife has had the aſſurance to 


come 


( 139.3 
come to England, and ſent for Weſton, 
our old butler, to be witneſs of her ſhame; 
thinking Charles would ſue for a divorce, 
and then Melmoth could get ſome part 
of the returned fortune into his power. 
But Lord Eaſtmain has put him into a 
better method, an account of which is 
tranſmitted with this to the Earl and 
Counteſs. I diſpatch the man in haſte, _ 
| leſt the before-mentioned reports ſhould 
reach your ears. Farewell for the preſent, 


and comfort yourſelf, as you would, in 
the like caſe, 


Your affectionate friend and brother, 


G. MuLczesTzR. 


12 LETTER. 
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W LETTER LXXT. 
From the Same to the Same. 


ELL, Lucy, you may now enjoy, 
if you are capable of ſuch revenge, 
a triumph over both your infamous ſiſter- 
in-law and Melmoth. When the meſſen- 
ger returned with my father's approbation, 

a Lord Chief-Juſtice's warrant was im- 
mediately got, and madam was brought 
home, ſufficiently mortified, as you may 
ſuppoſe, on more occaſions than one; for 
her aunt Harman was married-to a young 
enſign, a boy about eighteen years of age, 
laſt week; and is gone with him to Liege. 
Charles behaved to her with great com- 
plaiſance; and ſhe, having now no other 
reſource, was tolerably humble. As for 
her paramour, fince all hopes af his 
gaining a part of this woman's fortune 


are 


1 

are over, he has thrown himſelf into the 

rules of the King's- Bench; a proper com- 
päanion for his brother-in-law; and is mean 
enough to alledge great part of his mis- 
fortunes to the charge of the woman he 
had helped to lead aſtray. Oh! the 
conſcience and honour of libertines ! | 
But, to finiſh the tory of theſe guilty 
creatures at once; for I ſuppoſe they are 
both ſhut up for life— Melmoth is now | 
in a priſon, where he will ſhorten his days 
by intemperance; -and madam Temple, 
by a ſtratagem of Charles's, in a remote 
part in Wales, under the care of an old 
Welchman and his wife, whom their yearly 
ſalary will keep ſteady; and madam has 
neither money nor jewels to bribe with; 
nor has ſhe any more clothes than ſuch as 
are neceſſary for her; and her name and 
her faults ſeem to have died together. 
This is certainly the moſt prudent method 
that could be taken to puniſh her, as ſhe 
is too wicked to be ſuffered to roam at 


F large; 
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large; and Charles enjoys the fortune on 
which Melmoth had ſet his heart. The 
Marquis arrived yeſterday. I ſent for 
Lord B : whom he had before ſeen 
in Paris; and his Lordſhip has promiſed 
to attend him to all places worth his 
notice, as 1 am ſo much engaged with 


Lord Eaſtmain: but I have iafiſted on 


the Marquis's making our houſe his prin- 
cipal place of reſidence. Conway took 
his leave yeſterday, in order to follow bis 
ſhip to Graveſend. Our joint intereſt has 
procured him. a lucrative employment 
The poſt waits: therefore I can only add, 
that Jam 

1; Tours, int 


G. MutcesTes, 
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LETTER LXXI. 


Lord*'MuLlczsTER to the Counteſs of 
BELMONT, 


N what words, my dear and honoured 
1 parent, ſhall I communicate the hea- 
vieſt tidings that (except the death of my 
dear father and yourſelf, or Lucy, or Bel- 
grave,) could ever reach my ears? The 
ſweet Harriet is no more. She died at 
Granville. The meſſenger returned laſt 

night.——Oh! my poor ſiſter! —I can 
only depend on your tenderneſs, your 
prudence, to break it to her. Thus to 
be cut off in all the bloom of youth and 
beauty, a fallen bloſſom gathered as a 
trophy to perfidy and cruelty! Do not, 
Madam, let Lord Belgrave know this: 

I have a reaſon for it; or, at leaſt, let 


my ſiſter diſcloſe it to him, when her own _ 


I 4 ſorrow 


1965) 


forrow is a little moderated. Lord Eaſt- 
main does not know it yet: he went to 
Eaſtmain yeſterday to receive the Marquis 
for a few days. Sir Charles, Lady Coſ- 
Way, and Miſs Del Rio, ſent their ſeveral 
compliments yeſterday, to acquaint me 
with their arrival: but the woeful account 
from Granville deprived me of the power 
of waiting on them laſt night, I ſent 
this morning but too weighty a reaſon 
for it. Lord B-— is gone to his eſtate 
. therefore I muſt go to 
Eaſtmain: r 1 would have ſent for his 
Lordſhip to town; but then the Marquis 
would be left with ſtrangers, and I would 
not quit town till I hear from you, I 
hope my Lucy's magnanimity will enable 
her to bear this ſhock. Prophetic were 
the words of the dear deceaſed in one of 
her letters to my ſiſter, when ſhe ſaid 
ſomething foreboded they ſhould never 
meet again in this world, I am come to 
the reſolution of requeſting his Lordſhip 
to 


/ 


. 
to ſend Charles down to attend the Mar- 
quis. : | | 


A packet is juſt this moment brought 
from Lord Belgrave, dated from Mont- . 
pelier, giving me an account of his ſiſter's 
death : but, as this is an event which has 
been long expected, it cannot affect him 
like the loſs of this incomparable woman 
to us —flower of the world! by the vileſt 
of my ſex laid low! why is this terrible 
taſk laid on me? why am I, whole heart 
is fo unfitted for it, deſtined to be the 
communicator of ſuch tidings? I ſome- _ 
times wiſh my ſiſter were in England: 
ſhe might be ſoothed by the frequent 
conſolations of her particular intimates, 
Mrs. Vareny, &c. Yet where can ſhe be 
ſo well as with her parents? under whoſe 
watchful eye ſhe will, I truſt, eſcape the 
fate of her much to be lamented friend, — 
Oh! Madam, how pregnant with woe is 
this deprivation! How many, many fatal 
| I5 conſequences 
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conſequences may attend it! — Excuſe, 
honoured Madam, my haſty concluſion. 
Lady Coſway is below, and impatient to 
ſee me: it is, I doubt, a confirmation of 
Mrs. Melmoth's deceaſe. Every wiſh a 
dutiful heart can ſuggeſt, I beg you to 
preſent to his Lordſhip. On this occaſion 
I know he will diſpenſe with my writing 
to him. Very much depreſſed is the 
heart of 


2 | fas 
* 


Your dutiful ſon, 
and obedient ſervant, | 


* 


GEORGE MULCESTER. 


* — 
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LETTER LXXII. 
Lord Mot.cesrzs to Lady L. TzMPLE, 


Y dear, my beloved Friend and 
Siſter! how quick, in this mutable 
ſtate, are our tranſitions from joy to grief f 
or, I ought to ſay, from grief to joy! 
I think Pope, in his beautiful mock- 
heroic poem, ſays, 


« Oh! thoughtleſs mortals! ever blind 
© to fate! 
“ Too ſoon dejefted, and too ook date! hs 


Charles arrived here laſt night- with ; 4 


the incloſed letter from Lord  B-—, 
Prepare yourfelf for a ſurprize. Lord 
B — is, I think, deſtined to be our 
comforter, and, like the heroes of ro- 


mance, he muſt demand the damſel as 


the reward of his travels and fatigue. 
16 Lord 


(100 


Lord Eaſtmain ſays, no Lord in England 
ſhall have you but himſelf; for Harriet 
and you muſt not be ſeparated :— yes, 
my dear ſiſter, Harriet and you muſt not 
be ſeparated, — But take the ſubſequent 


account. 


| N 
LETTER LXXIV. 


Lord B-— to Lord MuLczs78R, 


TF ONCE, my dear Lord Mulceſter, 
1 heard you obſerve, that Providence 
was pleaſed to make uſe of unworthy 
inſtruments in rewards or puniſhments. 
1 am an unworthy inſtrument, the meſt 
_ unworthy of all creatures; yet (as if by 
way of reward for my ſincere contrition) 
I not only have been the means of clearing 
Mrs. Melmoth from the vile aſperſions, 

but 


E 


but have likewiſe diſcovered ſhe is in 
being; which you ſhall know by the fol- 
lowing relation. As ſoon as Lord Eaſt- 
main went to town on your ſummons, 
Lord Charles and the Marquis ſet out fot 
Glouceſterſhire z but, on the way, Charles 
prevailed on him to call on Sir Alexander 
Neſbit, on the borders of our county. 
Sir Alexander is very hoſpitable, and 
loves convivial friends. The Marquis 
was pleaſed with his reception, and the 
beautiful ſituation of Neſbit wood; there- 
fore they took up their reſidence with him 
for ſome days. But one morning the 
Marquis, being an early rifer, attended 
only by his valet, fallied forth on horſe- 
back (very imprudent, you will ſay, when 
neither of them could ſpeak Engliſh): 
they rode on till they came to the foreſt; 
where a deer ruſhing haſtily from a thicket, 
the Marquis's horſe took fright, and ran 
away with him. He kept his ſeat for 
* time; but, finding no hopes of the 
creature 38 


ö 


a) 


creature's ſtopping, he threw himſelf off, 
and thereby broke his leg and diſlocated 
his ſhoulder. In this condition he was 
carried by ſome poor haymakers to the 


next village, where there is a tolerable 


inn; and a man was diſpatched to the 
next town, at four miles diſtance, for a 


| ſurgeon. In the mean time the poor 


diſtreſſed Marquis, .impatient of being 
amidſt ſtrangers, who could not under- 


"ſtand one word of what he ſaid, made 


ſigns for ſome perſon to write a letter, 
but in vain, till a neighbouring lady was 
ſo kind to come and converſe ſome time 
with him, and by her means a note was 
diſpatched to Mr. Temple, who imme- 
diately came away with Sir Alexander; 
for the ſervant was not then returned with 
the news. He was gone twenty miles 
another way, miſtaking the road, in ſearch 
of his maſter. Mr. Temple ſent away 
poſt for me. I luckily was at home, and 


ſet out with the meſſenger. When J ar- 


rived, 


ö 
; 
; 
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rived, I found the ſurgeons had juſt ſet 
the fractures: they aſſured me the Mar- 
quis was in a fair way, if he were kept 


85 quiet. You know, Sir, Mr. Temple is 


not fond of ſolitude; therefore, as ſoon 
as he could with decency, he left the 
Marquis to my care; and then I had 
time to contempiate the melancholy con- 


_ tents of your packet to me to inform me 


of Mrs. Melmoth's death. In the midſt 
of my grief on that account, the Mar- 
quis, finding himſelf much eaſier, and 
able to converſe, told me how much he 
was obliged to the lady who ſo humanely 
came to him. In all his life, he ſaid, he 
never ſaw a more beautiful creature, or 


one in whom ſuch dignity and ſweetneſs 


were mingled, whilſt ſhe ſpoke to him: 
but, when ſhe heard the name of Temple, 


| ſhe trembled, turned pale, and went to 
| the window; but, immediately recollect- 


ing herſelf, took a haſty leave, and ſaid 
me would take care a note ſhould be ſent 


to 


% 
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to Sir Alexander's; which you know ſhe 
punctually performed. A thouſand pleaſ- 
ing hopes at once darted into my head. 
I had heard of fictitious births and deaths. 
Surely, ſaid I, Lord Mulceſter's meſſen- 
ger might be corrupted, or impoſed on 
by a falſe tale: I will endeavour to find 
out who this lady is. I inquired of the 
people of the inn; of whom I learned, 
that the lady came thither about three 
months ſince, and took a ſmall houſe in 
the village, where ſhe ſet up a ſchool, 
and was beloved by all the neighbours; 
that Madam Melville, a neighbouring 
gentlewoman, and lady of the manor, 
came to her ſeat for the ſummer ſeaſon, 
and, in her viſits to the village, called in 
at the fchool, and was ſo pleaſed with 
Mrs. Bladon, the ſchool-miſtreſs, that ſhe 
had taken her to live with her ever fince; 
that, when. the Marquis came, they not 
underſtanding what he ſaid, knew that 
Min. Bladon could talk all outlandifþ 


« lapguages,” 
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languages,“ (the innkeeper's word); 
he had gone to her, who immediately 
came in Madam Melville's chariot. I 
new dreſſed myſelf, and ſent to Sir Alex- 
ander's for his coach, and waited: on 
Mrs, Melvillez a fine, graceful lady, 
goodneſs and benignity painted in her 
face. I begged leave to ſee Mrs. Bladon. 
By the heſitating anſwer Mrs, Melville 
gave, I was encouraged to ſay, * Do not; 
„ Madam, let Mrs. Melmoth ſecrete her- 
<« ſelf from me: I will pledge my life, 
© my honour, that no one ſhall know 
& the place of her retreat but her much- 
% loved friend Lady Lucy, who is now 
<« ſinking under violent grief at her ſup- 
„ poſed death; a report which has been 
“ induſtriouſly propagated, doubtleſs to 
* anſwer ſome bad purpoſe.” A maid- 
ſervant at this time came running into the 
room, and faid Mrs. Bladon had faint ed 
away. This was a painful pleaſure to 
me, as I was pretty well convinced my 
| conjectures 


(186) 


conjectures were right; although I was 
ſorry for the diſcompoſure I had occa- 
ſioned her. Mrs. Melville returned after 
a ſhort time, and ſaid, You have in- 
„ deed, Sir, diſcovered our ſecret; we 
« will rely on your honour, and you 
* ſhall have the pleaſure, as you ſo ear- 
* neſtly. deſire it, to fee Mrs. Melmoth 
„ to-morrow, when 1 ſhall be glad of 
your company to dine at Melville- 
„ Place.” I thanked the beneficent lady; 
but would not defer, for one moment, 
acquainting you with what I know will 
rejoice your heart, as much as it has done 


Your obliged friend and ſervant, 
B—, 


P. S. I hope to forward a packet equally 
as pleaſing to-morrow evening. 


LETTER 
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LETTER LXXV. 
From the Same to the Same. 


8 dear Lord Mvrozsrra, 


HAVE now ſcen and converſed with 
1 the amiable Harriet. I was at firſt 
almoſt in doubt whether all that paſſed 
were reality or not, I was fo overjoyed. 
The lovely woman received me with the 
ſweetneſs that is. inſeparable from all her 
actions. Lovely ſhe always muſt be; al- 
though | ſhe is much altered from what we 
have ſeen her. A fixed melancholy ſeems 
ſettled on her countenance, and no trace 
of the roſe remains on her cheek : yet her 
amiable companion and protectreſs, Mrs. 
Melville, is continually ſoothing and chear- 
ing her. This Mrs. Melville is indeed a 
moſt admirable woman: I cannot better 


give 


1 
give you her character, than in referring 
you to that of the Man of Roſs, deſcribed 
by Mr. Pope. I told Mrs. Melmoth all 
that ſhe muſt have been ignorant of during 
her being in the hands of thoſe wretches. 
She begged Mrs. Melville might be pre- 
ſent at the relation. How ſhocked were 
they both at the narrative of the vile Iſa- 
bella! How thankful was Harriet for her 
almoſt miraculous efcape from them ! She 
was rejoiced to hear of Lord Eaſtmain's 
arrival; but dropped a tear, and ſaid ſhe 
was afraid he would not again Took on her 
with an eye of regard. I told her, his 
Lordſhip was almoſt diſtracted at her loſs, 
and would give any reward to find her. 
* Oh! how I have been deceived, Lord 
B] (faid ſhe, lifting up her eyes) 
« What vile hands have I been in! and 
« deluded by blacker hearts of my own 
«ſex, than I thought there could be in 
« the world! But I will write a circum- 
<« tantial account to Lady Lucy, which 

| „I will 
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« I will ſend under cover, unſealed, to 
Lord Mulceſter: and then, Sir, as you 
« have ſo generouſly infereſted yourſelf 
* in my behalf, you may read it, if you 

* think proper.” | 


Mrs. Melville expreſly ſtipulated, that, 
if Lord Eaſtmain came down to ſee his 
niece, he ſhould by no means carry her 
from Melville-Place: firſt, as it was where 
Mr. Melmoth could never ſuſpect her re- 
ſidence; and, ſecondly, ſhe ſaid ſhe was 
ſo ſelfiſh, ſhe could not bear the thoughts 
of parting with her gueſt, Mrs. Melmoth 
begs her kindeſt reſpects to you, and leaves 
it to you to break this matter to her uncle 
as your prudence directs. — Thus ended 
this agreeable viſit. I am to drink tea 
with the ladies to-morow. The Marquis 
is much better, and begs his reſpects. 


J am, Sir, vnalterably your's, 55 
LETTER 
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LETTER IXXVI. 
Mrs. MLMor to Lady Lucy TEMPLE, 


My deareſt Lucy, 
MI once more permitted to write 
to you? Am I once more deemed 
innocent by the friend of my ſoul ? Surely 
I have been in a frightful dream, and am 
but juſt now awakened from it! Oh! 
my Lucy, you know not what I have 
ſuffered ſince I wrote t6 you laſt; and 
yet, I believe I may ſay, © it is good for 
„ me that I have been afflicted;” for 
calamities ſometimes are not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from bleſſings. Oh! what trouble 
have I given my friends by my imprudent 
conduct in liſtening to that artful woman, 
Mrs. Mountney ! Except you knew her, 
vou do not know half her faſcinating 
"x5 powers, 


22 
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powers. I will give you as circumſtan- 
tial an account of what befel me after I 
eſcaped from Newbury, as I can: as to 
what happened before, Mr. Conway's 
and the vile woman's narratives will beſt 
explain it; for to this hour I am ignorant 
of ſome of the arts made uſe of to deceive 
me. The women, and the Duke de R—, 
behaved with decency to me, to be ſure; 
but, had I had the leaſt ſuſpicion, I might 
have ſeen it was a behaviour that was put 
on by conſtraint, as the time was not 
come for them to avow their wicked - 
deſigns. But this I muſt tell you; I never 
heard Lord Mulceſter had been there: I 
ſhould have rejoiced to ſee him. I wrote 
letter after letter to his Lordſhip, to you, 
to my uncle, to Mrs. Vareny ; but could 
obtain no anſwer; till at length came the 
cruel, forged letter. I incloſe it, that 
you may ſee how exactly your hand was 
copied. I took to my bed on receipt of 
it, and continued ill for ſome weeks; 
and, . 


* A 
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and, when I had gained a little ſtrength, 
1 was given to underſtand that all my 
friends had renounced me, and Lord 
Eaſtmain in particular. Tears and filent 
anguiſh were now all my relief — Afraid 
of bcing ſubject again to Mr. Melmoth's 
violence — afraid of the Duke de R, 
who by this time began to addreſs me 
with the gallantry natural to his country. 
But, when Mr. Conway told me the cer- 
tainty of evil, no wonder I fled with him 
to a place of ſafety; where he left me 
my whole effects contained in a pocket 
handkerchief, From Baſingſtoke I went 
to Saliſbury, where I fold my watch; and 
from thence croſſed the country, thinking 
to go to a village in Worceſterſhire, where 
Jenny's mother lived: but, happening to 
come to a town where a: troop of ſoldiers 
were paſſing, and on the ſame route, and 
the officers being rather impertinent to 
me, ſeeing me alone, I altered my mind, 
and quitted the great road; and, after 

| ſeveral | 


„ 

ſeveral croſs ſtages, came to the village 
where Lord B ſo providentially found 
me. T ought to have told you, I bought 


a coarſe linen gown and ſtuff petti ot 


at Saliſbury, and quite metamorphoſed 
myſelf into a country girl. And here, 
my dear, let me make good my aſſertion, 
that ſome calamities are not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from bleſſings: for, when all 
human comforts failed, — when I thought 
myſelf an outcaſt of mankind, — then did 
all-chearing hope extend its friendly hand 
in the perſon of Mrs, Melville. Oh! my 
Lucy, how you will love this excellent 
woman when you ſee her! Kindred 
minds, like your's, will ſoon mingle. 
She longs to ſee my deareſt friend; the 
friend of my tender years. Oh! my love, 
what a painful pleaſure does your ſweet 
ſolicitude for my welfare give me! How 
am I diſtreſſed on, all ſides with gratitude! 
How ſhall I reward Lord B I can- 
not; bur 1 hope my friend will, as 
Vol. II. K 2. 
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_ feems ſo earneſt to deferve it. I have 
received kind letters flom Mrs. Vareny | 
and Lady S—, and expect Lord Eaſt- 
main and your brother to-morrow. © | 

Adieu, my deareſt, kindeſt Lucy! the, 
friend ever neareſt and deareſt to . fond 
heart! 


| HARRIETr. 


LETTER ILXXVII. 


Lady L. TempLz to Lord MuLCESTER. 
OUR welcome packets followed ſo 
faſt on one another, that I have had 
no time for regular anſwers: nor indeed. 
could I write regularly; for I am all joy 


1 
and 8 What an aſſociation of 


clever things has happened together! In 


the firſt place, the Marquis broke his 
leg: a clever thing it has proved in its 
conſcquences; for by that means my 
Harriet was found; and who would mind 
a few broken bones on ſuch an occaſion? 

T ſhould not; and the Marquis, to be 
ſare, is too gallant to repine. And, ſe- 


condly, my ladyſhip has found the uſe of - 


her ſpeech; for I have been ſilent almoſt 
theſe ſix weeks 


But now I prate away 
Both a . * day — 


1 hope you will allow that my poor 
tongue is moſt dreadfully in arrear. But 
what do you think is the third clever 
_ thing? 1 am permitted to come to Eng- 
land, with the Prince and Princeſs of 
D — , who want to ſee our land of li- 
berty and roaſt beef; and as ſoon as their 

R's ſuite 


8 
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ſuite 3 is ready, away we come. 
George, this laſt piece of cle verneſs is at 
your expence; for [ have been guarantee 


for your being ranſom for me. Take 
Charles in your hand to attend the Earl 
and Counteſs, to make amends for the 


loſs of Lucy. But, levity apart, our 


But, ; 


4 #* 


honoured parents wiſh to ſee you, as is 


natural; for long have they been deprived 


of the preſence of ſo ineſtimable a ſon; 


and they wiſh, if Charles will be ruled, 


care. , 

Forward, the incloſed to my dear run- 
away.—My compliments to the Marquis, 
Lord -B——, and whom you approve.— 
Tell Lord Eaſtmain I long to ſee him, 


and aer e him on his hegagh re- a 


Vs, 
iT: 


to have him for, ſome time under their 


da 
Adieu, my brother! I ſhall expect to 
ſee you almoſt as ſoon as | ſee the white 
cliffs of Albion. | 9 
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LETTER Lxxylll, 


Lord Morczerzu to Lord BLORAVE. 


My dear Lord BZToRAVx, 


1 kind ſolleitude for mine and my 


friends welfare: I include all you aſk 
after in that number. I have now aa 


packet of wonders to tranſmit; but 1 will 
ſer them down as they happened, Lord 


Eaſtmain and myſelf were preparing for 


Melville-Place, the carriage at the door; 
when a phyſician of eminence waited on 


AM much obliged to you for your 


= 
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his Lordſhip, and told him Mr. Melmoth 
was in a very dangerous way; therefore, 


if his Lordſhip. propoſed, to ſhew him 


any favour, now was the time. A very 


penitential letter had been received from 


Mr. Melmoth ſome days before : but as 


Lord Eaſtmain attributed it to his uſual 


fineſſe, and ſuppoſed it was only calculated 


to anſwer ſome pecuniary purpoſe}, there- 
fore he did not notice it, till this worthy 


phy ſician · gave ſuch a favourable account 
of his behaviour He ſeems to be 


«+ penitent, Lord Mulceſter; and it is not 


for me to judge beyond appearances : 
if you will condeſcend to accompany 
% me, we will poſtpone our journey to 
« Melville-Place till to-morrow, and at- 
* tend the good Doctor to St. George's 
„fields,“ (ſaid this humane uncle.) 


To the poor emaciated penitent we 
went: but ſuch a ſight would have pene- 


trated the hardeſt heart. 


Poor 


619909 

Poor Mel moth! what a ſpiritleſs figure 
does he make! I remember you once ſaid, 
that it was more difficult for a man to 
behave well in proſperity than in adver- 
«ſity: but the man who will prove the 

obſervation to be true, muſt not be one 
who, by his own extravagance or vice, 
has reduced himſelf, from an affluence to 
which he was born, to penury; at leaſt, 
to a ſtate of obligation and dependence. 
.— But let me forbear reflections on this 
dying libertine. Lord Eaſtmain would 
have had him removed to Hanover- 
ſquare; but his phyſician adviſed to the 
contrary, He earneſtly deſired to ſee 
Mrs. Melmoth, and called her injured 
angel: if the would only once ſee him, 
and ſoothe his gloomy paſſage with her 
forgiveneſs, he ſaid, it was all he defircd 
in this world. Lord Eaſtmain told him, 
Mrs. Melmoth was ſafe, and well as her 
afflictions would admit of- * Thank 
Heaven (ſaid he, raiſing himſelf in the 
K 4 E bed) 
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« bed) that ſhe is! Oh! that I could fee 
her! I cannot expect favour from her; 
and yet I would owe her forgiving 
only to her own heart. Do not try to 
influence her, my Lord; leave it to 
* herſelf. Merciful and good as ſhe is 
* to all, ſure in this tremendous moment 
„ ſhe will look with ſome degree of. pity 
on me.” His Lorſhip wrote to Mrs, 
Melmoth laſt night: if ſhe chooſes to 
come, his poſt-chariot and proper attend- 
- rants, myſelf for one, will meet her at 
_ Cirenceſter, I called on Mr. Melmoth 
this morning. Oh! Lord Mulceſter, 
(aid he, with tears in his eyes) I would 
give millions of worlds, had I them to 
diſpoſe o, that my conſcience was clear 
as your's. See the end of my libertine 
* purſuits! See the fate of my compa- 
nions in iniquity !?? — He then gave 
me the following letter from Sir An 
Hazzeldine. + 


Lern 


C i 
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Sir Jakes Hazzeiping to Mr. 
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MgLMoOTH. . 8 
"A FINE hand have we made of it, 
Melmoth! — You will receive this 

from the hand of wretchedneſs, I was 

laſt week arreſted at the ſuit. of Lr 

the banker at Paris; and althg? 1 have _ 

wrote to Aſhton and Greaves,, neither. of 

them will advance a ſingle ſous ; and yet 

theſe, men we called friends. To com- 

plete : all, 506 one ſingle guinea to try my 

luck, even were I at liberty; and that 

4 | ungrateful huſſey, 8 Sir Marmaduke Coſ- 
way's wife, has ſpirited up her huſband 

to refuſe a draught I ſent to bim, and, 

1585 wrote me word ſhe, was not in the 

leaſt obliged to me, as my deſign, in her 

matriage was, 10 ſerve myſelf. I again 

/  Kepeat, What a miſerable ſituation are we 
Ks. in! 
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in! There is more bad news: the ſhip 
in which Iſabella and Nancy embarked 
for Civita Vecchia, is | caſt away, and 
every ſoul on board periſhed. Poor Bell, 
I muſt do her the juſtice to ſay, was ſhe 


in being, would in this diſtreſs do ſome- 


thing to relieve me: but ſhe is gone, 


where, I am apprehenſive, we ſhall ſhortly 
follow. 


All my hope is, that your uncle will 
once more receive you into favour; and 
then I make no doubt but you will be 
more generous and juſt to 


Your friend and companion, | 
2 


J. Haatnibinl. 


ILELELETESY 

p. 8. I leave you to make your own 
reflections on this unfeeling ſcrawl. He 
8:5 more inſenGble and hardened than Mel 
woch. Poor N "ond J ames! where is 


+ now 
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now his pride of anceſtry? Oh! theſe 
free livers! May you and I, my dear 
Belgrave, profit by thoſe dreadful exam- 
pks! I will not cloſe this till an anſwer 
is returned from Mrs, Melmoth. 


1 „ * % # 
In Continuation. 


Tueſday Night, Twelve o Clock. 


Mas. Mruorz is this moment ar- 
rived, dear, amiable woman}! her bene- 
ficent protectreſs with her. Talk not of 
men — here are two heroic women, at this 
ſeaſon of the year, to travel, at a mo- 
- ment's warning, night and day, to attend 
the calls of humanity. Mrs. Melville is 
almoſt an angel. I cannot deſcribe the 
meeting between the good old Peer and 
his niece. With her uſual prudence, ſhe 
ftopped at Knightſbridge, and ſent Jerry 
to acquaint me. He not finding me at 

26 ne home, 
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home, came to Lord Eaſtmain' 8. Hu 


Lordſhip was with me at picquet. — 
© What is the matter? (ſaid he:) Is the 
poor profligate gone?“ No, my 
Lord ; but his better angel is come.” 
« Come! it is impoſſible.““ © She is 
e indeed.“ Where is ſhe?” © Ar 
„ Knightſbridge.” © I. fly to attend 
* her.” When I prefented her to him, 
how the tears trickled down his aged 
cheeks! —But I muſt throw a veil over a 
ſcene, which I can ſcarcely deſcribe. To- 
morrow I will be more particular. 


„% „% „% 


Werl, my dear Belgrave, Mrs. Mel- 
"moth has ſeen her huſband, after proper 
Nr to inform him of her arrival 
in town. She entered his chamber with 
ſuch an air of benignity in her face, as 
ſome heavenly miniſter would wear, who 
-brought a meſſage of peace: He looked 

| | up 
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up to her, ſaying, * My Harriet! is it 
you, or a bleſſed ſpirit ſent down to 
* comfort me?” — What anſwer ſhe 
made, I know not; for ſhe immediately 
approached the bed, and is determined, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of Lord 
Eaſtmain, to continue with him. Her 
faithful Jenny is to attend her this evening. 
Mrs. Melville has honoured Hanover- 
ſquare with her reſidence till ſhe knows 
how her fair friend is to be diſpoſed of. 
I will diſpatch this, and forward anether 
as ſoon as poſſible. Adieu! Iam 


8 — 


For ever your's, 


© A 
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er. 
From the Same to the Same. 


Dear Lord Bron AVE, 


Ongratulate me! My Lucy irrived 
laſt night. Harriet came to her this 
Weg! for Lucy would not ſce Mr. 
-Melmoth. She ſaid, it would be an in- 
ſult to him, as ſhe had ſo openly avowed 
her diſlike to him. How tender, how 
fervent is the friendſhip bf thoſe admirable 
' women! Mrs. Melville is charmed with 
my fiſter. A lovely, haughty creature 
the is! Haughty I call her on Lord B—'s 
account : he certainly is now deſerving of 
her; yet the capricious girl received his 
firſt devoirs with — “ Sir, I am much 
M0 obliged to you: but you have done 
= . Seeg n! all the world ought 

| ta 


42 + — — 
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ce to ſerve my Harriet. How much 
does Lord B — adore her! I hope ſhe 


will make bim happy; for, notwithſtand- 
ing her airs, ſhe certainly bas a tendre 


for him. 


1 1 
. £ F ( 1 %7\ 
46 . 14 Te; 


"Poor Mr. Melmoth is much worle: 
his phyſicians (for he has now two) pro- 
nounce that he will not be many days on 
this ſide of the grave. I waited on him 
this morning, when I went to acquaint 
Mrs. Melmoth of her friend's arrival. 
Wich what energy did the poor unhappy 


man expreſs himſelf! * Oh! my Lord 


« Mulceſter, (ſaid he) with horror do I 
« recolle& thoſe hours of vanity which 
I have waſted. Oh! return, ye long- 
« neglected moments! Oh! what tongue 
can utter the anguiſh of a ſoul ſuſ- 
10 pended between the extremes of infinite 
c joy or eternal miſery! I never awaked 
« till now. I have but juſt conceived, a 
6 | ini idea of the dignity of a rational 
3 5 * 0 


* þ 
'# —— 


„ 
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* being. Oh! Lord Mulceſter, p pray for 
e me!” His lovely wife (what a ſweet. 
comforter! ) conceals her inward anguiſh, 
and, indeed, endeavours to ſoothe his 
paſſage. — Frederick! my heart is torn. 
What a, ſtrange fatality! I cannot have 
you near me at Preſent: 1 it muſt not be. 
1 would ſay more; but 22 mould 1 
fearch 1 into * ? | 

© Lady Shag is now with my ſiſter, 
pleading her brother” 8 cauſe, I ſuppoſe. 
Thar ſhe may be a ſucceſsful advocate, f is 
the wiſh __—_ TAE 
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P.. Iman Fo as bcbikön offers, 
before Lord + ro ſends his diſpatches. 


his remains will be placed in the tomb of 
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LETTER IXXxXI. 
Lady Luer TeMPLz to Lord ee 


| I AM ade 4 my Lock, by ous 


beloved George, to to inform you, that | 


Mr. Melmoth has now refigned ali his 


1 


* 


frailties with his breath; and before this 


his anceſtors: an event not deplored by 
me, I can aſſure you; although Harriet 
is very folemn on the occaſion. Not that 
I can accuſe her of hypocriſy : ſhe does 
not affect a falſe forrow —ſhe is pained to 
ſee cut off in the prime of life, by his 


own exceſſes, the man whoſe name ſhe 


bears. But what would ſome handfonfe 
women give to have an opportunity of 
thus ſhining through their weeds? For- 
give this rambling, my Lord, on this 
_ occaſion ; my brother being ſo much 
GY taken 
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En up with the ſorrowful uncle and 
niece, deputes me his amanuenſis. 

But the chief purport of this letter is, 
to beg you will make it as convenient to 
vourſelf as poſſible to meet George at 

V by April. I will not allow you 
to come to England at this juncture 
nay, you ſhall not come whilſt we are in 
our ſable miſerables: but, when the blaze- 
ing joyfuls come into faſhion, I will be 
.amongſt the firſt to requeſt your delectable 
company. I greatly want a champion at 
| preſent; for I am beſieged, like a frontier 
town, by a whole band, on Lord B——'s 
account: George is at the head of them. 
Appeals have been ſent to the Earl and 
Counteſs. The things urged againſt me 
are, his generoſity, his family connexions, 
his undoubted reformation, and, above 
all, the proof he gave of it in being ſo 
zealous in my Harriet's cauſe, What ſay 
you, my Lord? ? But] doubt, on ſecond 

recollection, 


Can, 


recollection, I have made a wrong ap- 
plication z for the laſt reaſon will rather 
incline you to take the part of the allies, 
than to yield me any ſuccours, 


Ah! « Where ſhall Celia fly for ſhelter?” 


If 1 mould be forced to capitulate | — 
Let, no, it muſt not be. But here comes 
the tormentor, and his ſiſter Lady S—, 
I do love her. I muſt attend them: there- 
fore, for the preſent, I ſhall.conclude, and 
am, with unalterable wiſhes 020 your 
welfare, D MAT IR 


— 


Luer Tzurrz. 


LETTER 
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I. ET T ER LXXXII. 


Lord Morczerzn to Lord BeLcrAve. 


| Ny gear Lo Beron av, 


O-NMoOoRROW will your much- 
1 honoured: friend ſet out on his way 
to V but firſt. ſits down to inform 


vou, that he reſigned Lucy to Lord B=='s 


cars yeſterdayy and cen ſay from my 
heart, what I once thought I never could, 


that I rejoice in calling him brother, I 
doubt not but Lucy's virtues will ſecure 


his reformation, and her conqueſt, About 


two hours ſince, Lord Eaſtmain, Mrs. 
Melville, and Mrs.. Melmoth, with the 
bride and bridegroom, ſet out for Melville- 
Place. The whole amiable party join in 


their beſt regards to you. Mr. and Mrs. 


Vareny propoſe being at the Spa, when 
_ the ſeaſon permits. 1 hope to prevail on 
them 


( 10 
them to pay a viſit to V——, which I 


know will give pleaſure to a their 89185 | 
there. Adieu, my dear 


1 am 
\ Take PTY 
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\H E beſt wiſhes of 0 our belle aſſenb lle 
attend the Earl, the Counteſs, the 


amiable Bel grave, and yourſelf. We are as 
happy as mortals can de 3 ſome of whom, 
have 
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have che enjoyment of their wiſhes, but 
others remain hopeleſs: — 1 paradox, you 
will fay; but true; for yeſterday came 
| bither that emblem of a weeping willow, 
poor Miſs Del Rio,— 


- 


— 


Now drooping, woeut, wan, like one 
46 forlorn, 

„Or craz'd with care, or croſ d in hope- 

„Fͤ ü 


Poor girl! I cannot bear that the men 
mould have ſuch a triumph to boaft of. 
But, for the honour of your ſex, 1 will 
acknowledge that I believe only two or 
three of the worthieſt of them are ac- 
quainted with the woeful ſecret. Her 
errand here was to conſult Lord B 
on the important article of making a will. 
She ſays, if ſhe can Co this while yet 
under age, the major part of her fortune 
is to be bequeathed to Mrs. Melmoth; 

. for that, ſhe fays, will be only giving it 
| in 
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in truſt for Lord Belgrave, as ſhe is ſure, 
now Harriet is free, that ſhe will be united 
to his Lordſhip: + For where (ſaid ſhe) - 
« can her beauty and ſweetneſs find ſo 
« amiable a counterpart?” (tears at the 
ſame time flowing from her languid eyes.) 


Where could the dear, romantic crea- 
ture get ſo much penetration? But how 
ſharp-ſighted is a woman in love! The 
reſult of all is, that ſhe is going to retire 
to a convent, and there lament her hapleſs 
flame. When ſhe is ſettled in her choice 
of what I call a living tomb, ſhe is to 
take leave of Lord Belgrave in a pathetic 
epiſtle, and to write another to Harriet 
to perſuade her to accept the amiable 
fellow's vows. *© Surely, Lady B-—, 
« (ſhe added) this will expiate my girliſh 
« indiſcretion with Sir James. If I know — 
e my own heart, I have more pleaſure in 
« contributing to their happineſs, than I 
race l have had in the enjoy- 

„ment 
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=. ment of my own wiſhes.” li 
ſentiments theſe are of the lovely heroine : 


but I am apt to think, when I attempt 


to take a peep into futurity, that this 


effort of generofity is only the effect of a 
ſuddenly raiſed imagination, which will 
ſubſide, the nature of the caſe conſidered, 
when ſhe. comes to cool reflection. Be 


it as it may, my Lord propoſes to ac- 


company her to town next week, and take 
counſel's opinion about the diſpoſal of her 


fortune. Lady Coſway and Sir Charles 


approve of the nunnery ſcheme; but the 
money bequeſts will be a bitter pill. In 


writing to one, I write to all at V=— 
ſo. that I need only add, that I am, as 
uſual, . l | 


— 


Tour affeionare ſiſter, 


1669 Bm 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 
Lord BELGRAVE to Lady | IR, 


My much-eſteemed Lady B—, 


N what words ſhall a man who is 
fluctuating between the extremes of 
hope and deſpair addreſs you? Yet, let 
me hope, ſurely there can be no impro+ 
priety now in my returning to my native 
country, nor in throwing myſelf at the 
feet of the amiable Harriet. Oh! Lady 
B——, one encouraging line from your 
pen!—let the exile return with hope.— 
But the die by this time is ſurely caſt, 
I have written to the miſtreſs of my fate, 
and Lord Eaſtmain. Propitious be their 
anſwers! In ſuch a ſituation I can only 
ſay, Be the advocate of the faithful 


- BELGRAVE. 


ful) „ 


1 


LETTER LXXXV. 
Lady eee MuLcesTEs. 


— [ear Berkley-ſquare. 
A8 T te arrived one of the moſt 


1. amiable of men, and moſt delicate 
of lovers — Need I ſay, Lord Belgrave? 


„ My good Lord is all raptures on the 


occalion. We are on the wing for Eaſt- 


main, I'ſhall diſpatch this from thence 
when the turtles have met. 


* * S * 2 * #* ** 
FEaſtmain, Tuefday morning. 
An! George, all diſappointed at laſt! 


* What odd, fantaſtic things we women 
"0c" ao! 


« Who would not niken, when ods 


lovers woo?” 


Yes, 
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Yes, Harriet, the perverſe Harriet, has 
refuſed Lord Belgrave. Who could have 
thought of ſuch a thing? But ſuch cogent 
reaſons has ſhe given! — When he was 
firſt: introduced, ſome fluttering; and trem- 
bling ſucceeded : no bad ſign, I thought, 
for Belgrave. But, when we retired to 
the drawing: room after dinner, how nuch 
were we ſurpriſed to ſee her take out 
Lord Belgrave's letter, and, waving her 
hand in. the moſt graceful. manner, com- 
manded our attention ; * My..good Lord 
Belgrave, (faid ſhe) here are none but 
« friends preſent; friends to whom I am 
under the greateſt obligations. — Your 
« Lordfhip ia this letter does the poor | 
«« Harriet the higheſt honour. I am not 
“ inſenfible to your merit, beſt and wor- 
thieſt of men and, were I to give way 
to inclination, you would I chooſe from 
all mankind. But there is an everlaſting 
** barrier between us: Shall the poor, 
A contemned Mrs. Melmoth be Counteſs 
| | L 2 "a 
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of Belgrave? Would not the world, 
in ſuch a caſe, have a triumph ? How 
will it confirm every invidious ſlander ? 
Will the cenſorious not ſay, Melmoth 
was not ſo much to blame as was ima- 
gined, and ſuch-like reflections? Re- 
member, my Lord, Czfar's maxim; 


his wife was not even to be ſuſpected. 


Sincerely do I believe that you eſteem, 


that you love the hapleſs Harriet.— 


But, my Lord, ſeek out one againſt 
whom there are none of the objections, 
which in this caſe you muſt confeſs to 
be unanſwerable. I ſhall rejoice to 
hear of your happineſs: bur I can only 


be your friend, and wear you in my 
heart. While I draw the vital breath, 
will you be remembered with eſteem 
by her who now mult tear herleif from 
« you for ever. But be affured (added 


ſhe, offering her ſweet hand to him) 


that we muſt never meet again on this 
ade of eternity. 


Here 


6 


Here Mrs. Melmoth ceaſed, and with- 

drew; leaving Belgrave, and the whole 
| company, in filent aſtoniſhment, follow» 
ing her with their eyes, condemning, and 
yet admiring her. Poor Lord Belgrave! 


all efforts have been uſed, but to no 


purpoſe. She is fixed as fate, and has, 
declared, if any further importunities are 
uſed with her, ſhe will retire from all our 
knowledge. I never ſaw à perſon ſo 
ſteady in their reſolution. In the bloom 
of youth, to give up the man whom ſhe 
doated on, from a point of delicacy, and 
yet, let me ſay, a juſt one — is not this 
the teſt of virtue, and the practiſer of it? 
My deareſt friend! how much do I adore 
her, . although ſhe has diſappointed! my 
moſt ſanguine hopes! Ch! George, the 
diſconſolate Belgrave is now preparing for 
London, like Adam forced to torego his 

Eden. Adieu, George! My heart is full. 


Lucy B 
131 —ö— 
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LETTER LXXXVI. 
Lord BELICR AVE to Lord MuLlcesTEs. 


l my George, your worthy ſiſter 

has prepared you to receive a 
baniſhed man. To be refuſed by the 
woman of my heart, and yet admire her 
the more for the refuſal !— Meet the poor 
exile at Liege. But what avail all my 
endeavours to preſerve a uſeleſs life? To 


me the future round of days and years 


are uſeleſs all. Adieu! Your friendſhip 
will be now the only confolation of the 
remaining life of 


: 


BELGRAVE; 


LETTER 
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LETTER LXXXVII. 


- : BY 
Lord MuLcesTER to Lord BELGRAVE. 


| ES, my dear Lord Belgrave, I have 
| £ been informed of all by Lucy.— 
What ſhall I ſay to comfort my friend? 
— To expatiate on the excellence, the | 
prudence of Mrs. Melmoth, would be' 
but poor conſolation. However, it may 
be proper to inform you, that by my ; 
| ſiſter's laſt packet I find that, your laſt 
viſit to that lady having given occaftion -' 
to the talkers to blaze abroad an account” _ _ 
that a treaty of marriage was concluded 
between you, the lovely, injured Harriet 
was traduced in all companies on this 
account. This, like the reſt of her ſuffer- 
ings, ſhe bore with a ſaint-like patience,- 
till, your departure being known, the re- 
port was contradifted, “ It is well, 
r r 
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„ (faid ſhe then, lifting her fine eyes to 
« heaven) this is the laſt of my trials.— 
„ Amiable youth! the world no more 
„ ſhall perſecute us: for we muſt now 
«. remain; and it is fit we ſhould, where 


40 e ee ſeas, and deſerts muſt di- 
vide us.“ 


The pearly drop ſtood in her eyes while 
ſhe ſpoke thus — Forgive my weakneſs, 
„Haid ſhe) but this. is the laſt tribute 
„ ſhall pay to the memory of my de- 
+ parred happineſs.” — Lucy ſaid more: 
but, as this is the ſum of all, here I 
ſtop.— I ſhall only add, that Lord Eaſt- 
main, who has ſettled all his eſtate upon 
his amiable niece, has made her a preſent 
of a little rural retreat, about ten miles 
diſtant from Eaſtmain; 'whither ſhe is 
gone; accompanied by Miſs Del Rio, 
who is to remain there till ſhe can place 
herfelf in a convent, —Lord B „ my. 
liter, and Mrs. Vareny, are all thoſe in 
4 | England, 


GE 


England, that ſhe will permit to write to, 
or viſit her. She added, however, that 
ſhe ſhould be glad to hear from me, and 
that, from any other hand than your own, 
ſhe ſhould be happy to hear of your 
welfare. 


Having thus given you all the ſatis- 
faction in my power, let me conjure you, 
my friend, to ſummon all your philoſophy 
to your aid; nor, while yet in the bloom 
of youth, to refuſe wilfully thoſe innocent 
pleaſures, which the Supreme Being has 
interſperſed through the ſcenes of life to 
make our journey agreeable. Remember 
that, as a finite being, you ought to be 
reſigned to the will of Heaven. Remem- 
ber that, as a man, you ought not to be 

i excelled by a woman, though the moſt 
amiable of her ſex, in fortitude. And, 
finally, remember that you ought to pre- 
ſerve your life, becauſe it is the gift of, 

| the 
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de Creator, and the continuance of it is 

orf che utmaſt conſequence to all your - 
friends, and to none more than to 
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